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AT  THE  close  of  our  last  article  the  tourist  was  arriving  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama  after  several  months  of  sightseeing  in 
South  American  countries.  Before  being  permitted  to 
land  in  the  Canal  Zone,  however,  medical  oHicers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  board  the  ship  as  she  lies  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  and  carefully  examine  passengers  relative  to 
health  conditions.  If  the  vessel  has  called  at  the  more  northern 
jjorts  of  the  west  coast,  it  is  likely  that  all  voyagers  will  be  required 
to  spend  several  days  in  ((uarantine;  the  exact  time  of  detention 
depending  upon  circumstances — the  penod  that  has  elapsed  since 
they  boarded  the  ship,  and  the  health  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
port  of  embarcation. 

The  idea  of  being  quarantined  is  looked  upon  by  most  persons 
with  more  or  less  dread  or  even  danger,  when  in  reality  it  is  a  pre¬ 
caution  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  general  pid)lic.  Let  us  glance 
at  what  the  medical  authorities  exact  of  the  incoming  voyager  from 
South  America  when  he  arrives  at  Balboa,  the  Pacific  entrance  to 
the  canal. 

A  small  launch  conveys  the  passenger  from  the  ship  to  the  quaran¬ 
tine  station.  One  dollar  is  charged  for  the  little  sail  of  a  mile  or  two, 
the  price  including  the  transfer  of  the  small  hand  baggage  of  the 
traveler.  This  station  is  now  located  on  the  mainland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  Buildings  with  screened  porches  and  windows 
are  new  and  numerous  and,  of  course,  model  structures  in  sanitary 
design  and  cleanliness.  Walks  and  drives  have  been  constructed 
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CARTAGENA,  COLOMBIA. 

A  section  of  the  great  wall  that  once  surrounded  the  city.  To-day  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  for  the  foreign  visitor. 


MAGDALENA  RIVER  STEAMERS. 

“  From  Barranquilla  to  Dorado,  600  miles  up  the  Magdalena  River,  one  travels  by  the  Colombia  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.’s  steamers,  which  are  of  the  stern-wheel 
type.  The  large  boats  of  the  line  were  built  in  Pittsburgh,  and  have  modern  cabins,  electric  fans,  and  other  conveniences.” 
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and  the  gi’owing  shade  trees  will  ere  long  make  the  grounds  more 
attractive.  Plain  rooms  with  clean  beds  are  provided,  three  whole¬ 
some  meals  daily  are  served,  and  within  the  gi'ounds  the  enforced 
guest  may  walk  here  and  there  at  will,  although  military  and  medical 
exactness  prevail.  About  twice  daily  the  temperature  of  each  per¬ 
son  is  taken,  and  for  this  purpose  all  are  assembled  in  the  large 
dining  hall  at  specified  hours.  Those  with  abnormal  temperatures 
are  more  closely  watched,  or  possibly  removed  to  other  buildings,  so 
that  in  case  of  the  development  of  a  contagious  disease  the  person 
afflicted  is  not  a  menace  to  others,  and  also  receives  the  best  medical 
attention  by  specialists. 

Panama  and  the  canal  have  been  so  frequently  described  in  detail 
that  they  require  no  attention  here.  The  two  fine  hotels,  the  Tivoli 
at  Panama  and  the  Washington  at  Colon,  respectively,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  a  department  of  the  canal  government,  afford 
delightful  accommodation  for  the  tourist.  Other  hotels  at  either 
place  are  patronized  by  those  w'ishing  less  expensive  accommodation. 
Ancient  Panama  about  7  miles  distant  from  the  present  city,  should 
of  course,  be  seen  by  the  tourist.  A  fine  new  highw'ay  connects  the 
tw'o  places. 

Comparatively  few  travelers  who  have  made  the  long  tour  of  the 
South  American  Continent  care  to  contmue  the  voyage  to  the  several 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  vdthout  a  period  of  rest.  They 
usually  return  to  the  United  States  directly  from  Colon,  and  possibly 
visit  the  Caribbean  nations  on  one  of  the  many  winter  tours  so 
extensively  advertised  by  steamship  and  tourist  companies. 

However,  to  continue  our  sightseeing  in  South  America  we  shall 
proceed  from  Colon  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  and  from  the  latter 
country  voyage  homeward  via  the  Leeward  Islands  to  New  York. 
From  Colon  there  are  in  normal  times  sailings  of  passenger  ships  once 
a  week  or  oftener  touching  at  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Santa 
Marta,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados.  Service 
to  these  ports  is  maintained  by  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Holland, 
English,  and  to  some  of  them  by  American  lines;  the  former  trade 
to  the  various  ports  of  Europe.  One  may  cro.ss  from  Colon  to  C'ar- 
tagena,  280  miles  and  about  one  day’s  sail,  by  the  United  Fruit  Line 
and  later  continue  eastward  by  vessels  of  the  other  lines. 

Cartagena,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Colombia,  and  its  harbor  ranks  as  the  best  of  the  country. 
Distance  from  New  York  is  2,300  miles.  Passengers  are  landed  at 
piers  instead  of  by  small  boats.  One  of  the  interesting  sights  is  the 
famous  wall  that  once  surrounded  the  city;  it  is  suflicicntly  wide  in 
places  to  admit  a  carriage  and  horses.  Coaches  are  available  at 
about  SI  an  hour  for  sightseeing  in  or  near  Cartagena;  and  this  drive 
should  include  Manga,  Espinal,  Cabrero,  and  Pie  de  la  Popa.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  are  growing  in  number,  but  the  excessive  cost  of  gasoline 
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SCENES  IN  COLOMBIA’S  CAPITAL. 

Upper:  The  national  canitol  at  BogoU.  Center:  The  Avenida  de  la  Republicn. 

de  Bolivar,  the  edifices  shown  forming  one  side  of  the  I’laza. 


NEW  MARINA  STREET,  MARACAIBO,  VENEZUELA. 

This  is  a  busy  port  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  A  lar^e  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Cucuta  in  Colombia  as  well  as  with  the  various  interior  cities  and  towns  of 
Venezuela.  There  is  direct  steamship  connection  Ijetween  Maracaibo  and  New  York. 
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makes  their  use  expensive.  Other  places  which  the  stranger  should 
see  are  the  ancient  Fort  of  San  Felipe,  La  Popa  Castle,  the  Tomhs, 
Government  Palace,  Palace  of  Inquisition,  and  the  several  cathedrals. 

Tlie  average  sightseer  has  not  time  for  the  long  and  somewhat 
tiresome  journey  to  Colombia’s  capital  city,  Bogota.  However,  the 
tourist  and  the  business  man  are  going  farther  and  farther  from 
beaten  paths,  and  we  wUl  suppose  that  the  tour  includes  a  visit  to  that 
inland  city.  The  best  route  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows:  From 
t’artagena  there  is  a  daily  train  to  the  port  of  Calamar  on  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River,  64  miles  distant.  First-class  fare  is  $2.50.  From  Puerto 
Colombia  the  Magdalena  is  reached  by  narrow-gauge  railroad,  17 
miles  long,  connecting  the  sea  port  with  the  river  at  Barranquilla. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  sand  bars  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  is 
obstructed  and  ocean  ships  do  not  make  ports  on  that  river. 

Barranquilla  has  about  40 ,000  people  and  is  an  active  business 
])lace.  The  trade  winds  from  November  to  April  temper  the  tropical 
heat.  It  is  the  starting  point  for  upriver  craft  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions,  aU  engaged  in  transporting  raw  products  to  the  sea  and  re¬ 
turning  manufactured  goods.  From  Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada,  600 
miles  up  the  river,  one  has  a  choice  of  steamboats  of  several 
companies,  which  are  of  the  stern-wheel  type  somewhat  similar  to 
boats  used  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  larger  Magda¬ 
lena  boats  were  constructed  in  Pittsburgh  and  have  modern  cabins, 
electric  fans,  and  other  conveniences.  They  are  wood  burners  and 
usually  tie  up  at  night,  at  which  time  the  wood  supply  is  loaded 
aboard.  At  La  Dorada  the  traveler  transfers  to  train  and  for  40  miles 
around  rapids  of  the  river  uses  the  Dorada  Extension  Railway.  At 
Beltran  the  railway  terminates,  and  boats  transport  the  traveler  100 
miles  farther  up  the  river  to  Girardot.  From  this  port  there  is  a 
railway  (3-foot  gauge)  to  Bogota,  112  miles  distant;  but  still  another 
change  must  be  made  at  Facatativa,  where  the  Colombian  National 
ends  and  the  Sabanna  Railway  begins.  The  latter  is  only  26  miles 
long,  and  probably  sooner  or  later  its  gauge  will  be  altered,  making 
the  change  of  cars  at  Facatativa  unnecessary. 

The  time  from  Barranquilla  to  Bogota  is  from  8  to  14  days;  much 
dejiends  upon  the  condition  of  river  waters  and  the  amount  of  freight 
handled  at  the  numerous  stops  along  the  route.  Traveler  should 
endeavor  to  catch  the  mail  boats,  which  are  the  most  commodious 
and  best.  The  cost  of  the  journey  is  about  $80,  or  say  $150,  for  the 
round  trip  from  Barranquilla.  One  should  carry  mosquito  netting, 
])owder  to  keep  off  gnats  and  other  insects,  and  of  course  a  supjily 
of  reading  matter.  Current  magazines  and  newspapers  from  the 
Tnited  States  are  on  sale  in  Panama  and  Colon,  and  steamers  often 
bring  them  to  Cartagena,  etc. 

From  the  river  port  of  Girardot  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the 
plain  or  the  Sabanna  on  which  Bogota  is  located.  This  plain  has  an 


IIAUBOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOLIVAR,  VENEZUELA. 

The  cit.v  of  Bolivar  is  situated  on  the  Orinoco  River,  250  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  great  Orinoco  Basin,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  hides,  coffee,  tobacco,  copaiba  balsam.  rubl)er,  cacao,  and  gold.  The  river  at  this  point  narrows  to  less  than 
half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels. 
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elevation  of  about  8,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  therefore  enjoys  a 
very  pleasant  climate,  although  Bogota  is  only  4  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  The  temperature  varies  between  54°  and  64°.  Annual 
rainfall  is  43  inches.  The  city  is  about  2i  miles  long  and  miles 
wide,  and  spreads  over  sloping  lands;  it  was  founded  in  1538  and  to¬ 
day  has  a  population  of  about  120,000.  Many  edifices  are  of  the 
Spanish  one-story  style.  There  are  four  pretty  parks,  cathedrals,  a 
national  museum,  a  university,  and  various  other  public  buildings. 
Automobiles  are  multiplying  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  much 
attention  given  to  building  better  highways.  Fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  city  are  the  Falls  of  Tequendama,  well  worth  seeing;  the 
trip  may  be  made  by  railroad.  The  salt  mines  at  Zipaquira  arc 
interesting,  and  may  be  visited  en  route  to  Nemocon,  30  miles  from 
Bogota. 

Retracing  our  course  to  the  Magdalena  we  make  the  northward 
voyage  with  the  flowing  current  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  for 
ascending  the  river.  Tlie  port  of  Berrio  is  the  jioint  from  which  the 
rail  journey  to  Medellin,  the  second  city  of  Colombia,  is  made. 
Medellin  has  50,000  people,  is  about  8,800  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
located  in  a  rich  mining  region  and  has  several  cotton  factories. 
Within  recent  years  the  city  has  modernized  and  improved.  The 
distance  to  the  Magdalena  at  Berrio  is  approximately  100  miles,  88 
of  which  have  the  service  of  the  railway,  which  ere  long  will  be  con¬ 
structed  directly  into  the  city. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who  are  becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  the  grazing  and  agricultural  possibilities  of  regions 
of  Colombia  lying  contiguous  to  the  rivers  Atrato,  Sinu,  Cauca,  etc., 
it  may  be  said  that  approximately  sailings  every  two  weeks  from 
Cartagena  are  provided  by  the  several  companies  operating  small 
steamers  on  those  rivers. 

From  Cartagena  or  Puerto  Colombia,  preferably  the  former,  the 
traveler  may  pursue  his  journey  to  Venezuela  by  taking  passage  on 
a  steamer  of  the  lines  already  mentioned.  In  normal  times  the 
sailings  may  be  figured  at  about  every  10  days.  If  the  boat  selected 
calls  at  the  ports  of  Santa  Marta,  (Mra?ao,  and  Puerto  (yabello,  the 
better  of  course  are  one’s  chances  for  observations  of  peoples  and 
customs.  At  the  former  the  traveler  sees  phases  of  banana  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  grown  to  large  proportions  'wathin  a  few  years. 
Santa  Marta  itself  is  an  ancient  town  of  9,000  people.  Bohvar,  tlie 
great  South  American  liberator,  died  here  and  the  tourist  may  see 
the  house  where  his  last  days  were  passed.  A  railway  is  operated 
93  miles  inland,  mainly  through  a  region  of  banana  and  cotfee  culti¬ 
vation.  If  one  is  traveling  on  a  fruit  steamer  ther.-  may  be  an 
opportunity,  wliile  the  vessel  is  loading  cargo,  to  take  a  trip  over  the 
railway. 


J 


AN  AVIATION  CROWD  NEAR  CARACAS. 

In  Venezuela,  as  elsewhere,  the  prop-ess  of  aviation  has  attraeted  ceneral  attention,  and  thousands  o! 
people  visit  the  grounds  to  witness  the  Mights. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  BEACH  NEAR  MACl’TO,  VENEZITELA. 

In  tile  venter  of  the  picture  on  the  water  ma.v  he  seen  one  of  the  bathing  pavilions,  which  is  very 
popular  with  the  people  of  l,a  Ouaira,  Caracas,  and  near-hy  towns. 
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Tlic  Dutcli  island  of  Curasao,  50  miles  off  the  mainland  of  Venezuela, 
has  at  times  belonged  to  various  nations;  it  is  often  a  port  of  call  for 
large  steamers.  Spanish-American  history  is  closely  interwoven 
witli  tliis  island.  Willemstad  is  the  port  and  capital,  and  the  governor 
of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  resides  there.  A  peculiarity  noted  hy  tlie 
stranger  is  the  inclination  or  bending  of  trees  and  vegetation  toward 
tlie  west,  a  condition  attributed  to  the  constant  trade  winds  from 
the  east.  As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Tropics,  the  nights  are 
(h'lightfuUy  cool,  while  the  heat  of  midday  is  tempered  by  breezes. 

('urafao  is  a  port  of  call  for  a  Venezuelan  line  of  steamers  plying 
to  Maracaibo.  There  are  also  ships  of  tlie  Ked  D  Line,  which  sail 
twice  a  month  from  New  York,  touching  at  Mayaguez,  La  Guaira, 
C'ura^ao,  and  Maracaibo.  The  Venezuelan  company  known  as  Cia. 
(\*stanera  y  Flu\ial  maintains  regular  services  beriveen  Maracaibo 
and  ('iudad  Bolivar,  the  latter  being  located  250  miles  up  tlie  Orinoco. 
These  steamers  serve  intermediate  ports  en  route,  and  are  especially 
convenient  for  commercial  sidesmen  covering  the  smaller  cities  along 
the  coast. 

Maracaibo  has  50,000  population,  is  located  on  a  fine  harbor  on 
the  nortliwestern  part  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  has  an  extensive 
commerce  with  interior  regions,  whose  products  reach  the  various 
ports  of  the  lake  by  several  short  railroads,  river  boats,  etc. 

From  Puerto  ('abello  (port  of  the  hair)  the  traveler  may  leave  the 
ship  and  proceed  inland  by  rail  to  Valencia,  34  miles;  thence  to 
('aracas,  137  miles  from  Valencia.  Time,  10  hours;  cost,  SO  for  the 
entire  trip.  Puerto  ('abello,  the  railway  terminus  and  port,  has 
20,000  population,  is  the  second  in  importance,  and  has  the  most 
modern  customhouse  of  the  country.  The  placid  natural  liarbor 
suggested  the  name,  as  so  little  resistance  is  offered  that  shijis  are 
j)roverbially  ancliored  by  hairs.  Several  hours’  carriage  drive  costs 
about  S4  for  four  persons. 

Valencia  has  65,000  people  and  is  an  important  commercial  center 
surrounded  by  agricultural  and  cattle  lands.  The  large  lake  of  the 
same  name  is  near,  as  is  also  tlie  famous  battle  ground  of  Carabobo. 
(’arriages  are  available. 

Kastward,  65  miles  from  Puerto  C'abello,  lies  La  Guaira.  This  jiort 
is  l,S0O  miles  from  New  York,  460  miles  south  of  Porto  Kico,  and  is 
one  of  the  world’s  picturescpie  harbors,  with  a  beautiful  background 
of  mountains.  Macuto,  a  bathing  resort  several  miles  eastward,  is 
connected  by  electric  line.  There  is  a  good  liotel  and  many  aristo¬ 
cratic  Venezuelans  and  foreigners  frequent  the  resort.  If  the  tourist 
is  fond  of  climbing  lie  may  fidlow  the  course  taken  from  this  point  in 
1580,  when  the  buccaneers  scaled  the  mountains  and  descended  on 
('aracas. 

La  Guaira  has  about  14,000  population.  The  stranger  who  lands 
at  this  port  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  making  the  railroad  trip  to 


A  KAIIAVAY  IJKIDCK  HETWKEN  CAKACAS  AND  VAEENTIA. 

This  scene  is  lypiciil  of  many  heaulifiil  views  along  the  route;  there  are  212  bridges  and  s<i  short  tunnels,  facts  which  rellect  the  diflicnlties  overcome  i)\  the 

constructors  of  the  road. 
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('aracas,  23  mill's;  tlio  air  lino  is  only  S  mill's,  a  fact  at  onoo  ooin'oyinfj 
till'  iiloa  of  till'  winilinj;  routo.  At  ovorv  turn  tlioro  aro  oliarminj; 
sylvan  views  as  well  as  others  of  the  oeean  ami  the  port  of  La  Guaira. 
Time,  two  ami  one-half  houis;  cost,  82. oO. 

Caraeas  is  an  interestinj;  eity  ami  dates  haek  to  its  foumlinj;  hy  the 
Siianiarils  in  1567.  Earthiiuakes  and  sieges  liave  left  their  marks, 
hut  eaeh  time  it  has  arisen  in  more  modern  form.  To-day  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  87,000.  'riiere  are  many  fine  residenees  and  eostly  puhlie 
huildings.  theaters,  eathedrals.  and  parks.  Streets  are  at  right 
angles,  well  paved,  and  lighted  hy  eleetrieity,  and  the  tourist  will  he 
eliarmed  with  the  hospitality  of  tlie  people  as  well  as  with  tlie  pie- 
turesque  surroundings.  The  altitude  of  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  is 
responsihle  for  the  delightful  eliniate  of  jierpetual  spring.  The  mean 
temperature  is  66.5  F°.  The  stranger  should  visit  tlie  university,  the 
Panteon,  the  ('apitolio,  Galvario  (the  hill  400  feet  high  from  whieh  a 
magnilieent  view  is  obtained),  the  Vargas  Hospital  grounds,  the 
residential  suhurh  on  the  River  Guaire.  Short  exeursions  to  the 
grottoes  of  El  Eneanto  and  Eneantado  are  well  worth  taking. 
Automobiles  are  inereasingin  number,  and  highway  development,  not 
only  in  the  vieinity  of  the  eajiital  but  in  many  seetions  of  the  Rejniblie, 
is  gradually  making  many  interesting  regions  aeeessible  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  tourist,  (’araeas  has  five  or  more  hotels,  with  rates 
ranging  from  82.50  to  84  per  day.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
tourists  visiting  ('araeas  during  reeent  years  additional  hostelries 
have  been  planned  and  ere  long  will  doubtless  be  available  for  the 
diseriniinating  tourist. 

If  desired,  one  may  sail  direetly  from  La  Guaira  for  New  York  by 
the  steamei's  of  the  Red  1)  Line,  whieh  eall  at  Porto  Riean  ports  on 
both  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  The  rates  of  passage  range 
from  .885  upward,  and  there  are  approximately  weekly  sailings. 
Time,  eight  days. 

Sti'aming  out  of  the  harbor  of  La  Guaira  on  one  of  the  larger 
eastbound  vessels,  we  jiass  along  the  ^'enezuelan  coast  for  several 
hundred  miles,  occasionally  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  foliage- 
bedecked  shore,  but  without  a  stoj)  until  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
is  reached.  The  coastal  vessels  of  the  companies  already  named 
stop  at  smaller  ports  en  route  to  the  Orinoco,  such  as  Guanta,  ('umuna, 
and  with  jiossible  calls  at  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  the  inter¬ 
esting  pearl  fisheries  are  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  peojile. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  lies  only  16  miles  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
and  almost  opposite  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  a  British  pos¬ 
session  and  is  about  10  miles  long  and,  together  with  Tabago,  near 
by,  forms  a  joint  colony.  Port  of  Spain  is  the  chief  shipjiing  center 
and  has  a  population  of  60, 000;  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
many  immigrants  from  India  and  other  oriental  lands.  There  is  a 


A  HHEAI)  SEI-I,ER  IN'  AX  INTERIOR  TOWN  OF  VENEZl'EI-A. 


To  (he  tourist  unfnniiliiir  with  Ppaii'  or  Latin  tinerica  this  little  bread  vender  will  prove  an  nnnsual 
and  pi('tnresi|ne  attract  ion.  Note  hLs  well-kept  mule,  hLs  intelligent  face,  and  how  carefully  the  bread 
barrels  are  coveierl  to  keep  out  Hies  and  dnst. 


Photograph  by  Win.  If.  Ran  Phila'lflphii.  Oonrtfsy  of  Burh  ‘r  .\sphalt  Paving  Co. 

I.O.VDIXC  ASl‘il.\LT  INTO  CARS,  TKINID.Al). 

The  ns|ihal(  lake  at  Trinidad  is  alioiit  114  acres  in  cxieni  and  supposed  to  lie  ahont  ino  feet  dec])  or  more,  although  the  bolloin  of  the  eraterlike  depre.ssion  has  never 
l)een  acnially  reached.  The  i)itch  itself  can  t)e  |)icked  iii)  and  mottled  without  soilinj;  the  hands,  or  till];  U])  by  jtick;  but  the  deposit  renews  itself  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  removed,  by  natural  pressure  from  the  sides  and  below. 
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large  Knglisli  luttel,  aiul  from  Novemlier  to  March  inau\'  tourists 
from  Phiropc  and  the  riiited  States  make  the  jdaee  animated. 

Most  ])ersous  who  visit  Trinidad  are  anxious  to  see  tlie  famous 
Piteli  Lake,  from  wliich  (luantities  of  asphalt  are  annually  shipped 
to  other  eountries.  Twice  a  week  tlien*  is  a  train  leaving  Port  of 
Spain  for  this  lake,  which  covers  about  100  acres  of  land.  The  trip 
consumes  the  entire  day,  starting  at  7  in  the  morning  and  returning 
at  6  ]).  m.,  traveling  hy  rail  and  connecting  with  a  small  (lovernment 
sti'amer  at  San  Fernando.  Food  is  obtained  aboard  the  steamer. 
The  round-trip  ticket  costs  about  S.‘L65. 

From  Port  of  Spain,  which  is  visited  annually  hy  ships  of  many 
nations,  the  traveler  usually  has  no  difhculty  in  securing  jiassage 
either  north  or  south  or  to  Europe.  A  numher  of  the  steamei’s 
plying  between  New  York  and  the  jiorts  of  eastern  South  America 
make  this  port. 

About  '2()()  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad  lies  the  island  of  Barbados, 
another  English  jiossession  and  one  also  offering  the  tourist, in  addition 
to  interesting  sightseeing, pleasant  hotel  accommodations.  Excellent 
highways  lead  from  Bridgetow)i,  the  capital,  to  all  parts  of  the 
island,  hut  owing  to  their  extreme  whiteness  and  the  glare  of  the 
tro])ical  sun,  tourists  are  cautioned  to  use  smoked  glasses  when 
traveling  over  the  island.  Automobiles  are  available  in  limited  num¬ 
bers,  while  carriages  are  plentifvd,  the  double  team  costing  about 
S2  per  hour.  The  old-fashioned  windmills  to  he  seen  in  every 
dirc'ction  are  some  of  the  pictures(pie  features  in  connectio)i  with 
sugar  production.  The  following  ])laces  will  he  of  intc'rc'st  to 
strangers:  ('ram*  llot(*l,  12  miles  from  Bridgetown;  St.  dohn’s 
(’hurch.  Id  miles  distant,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  western  coast ; 
C'odrington  rniv(‘rsitv,  the  oldest  college*  of  the  West  Indies,  is  14 
mil(*s  away;  Boilijig  Spring,  another  sight  visited  hy  tourists,  is  Hi 
mil(*s  from  the  capital.  All  of  these  places  and  others  may  he*  visite*el 
hy  aute»me)hile*.  During  e)ur  winter  memths  there*  is  usually  a  large* 
epieeta  e»f  teeurists  freem  tile*  I’niteel  States  to  he*  feiunel  at  Barhaeleis, 
the  climate*  he*ing  e*spe*cially  inviting  anel  saluhriems.  ('urieis  eif  many 
varie*tie*s  are*  eiffereel  the*  visit eir  at  Brielge*te)wn  anel  e*lse*whe*re*. 

A  numhe*r  eif  the*  imrthhemnel  v’e*sse*ls  afte*r  e*alling  at  Brielgeteiwn 
pass  e*astwarel  eif  the  greiup  kneiwn  as  Le*e*warel  Islanels.  Freepiently 
the*  ship  is  ne*ar  e*nough  for  a  geieiel  hirel’s-e*ye*  vie*w  eif  the  teiwns  ami 
settle*me*nts.  The*  first  islanel  passeel  is  St.  Lue*ia;  an  hour  or  two 
late*r  the*  ship  passe*s  Martiniepie*  in  full  vie*w  eif  the*  re*mains  eif  St. 
Pi(*rre*,  the*  teiwn  ele*stroye*el  hy  the*  veile-anei  Mount  Pe*le*e*  a  fe*w  ye*ars 
agei;  the*  ne*xt  islanel  is  Deiminica,  with  its  epiaint  little*  e*a|)ital, 
l{eise*au;  (iuaele*loupe*,  St.  Kitts,  anel  eithe*r  islanels  are*  passe*el  in  turn. 
lneirele*r  to  sleip  ove*!’  at  the*  various  islanels  the*  trave*le'r  avails  himself 
eif  the*  se*rvie-e*  maiiitaine‘el  hy  the  Keiyal  Mail  Ste*am  Pae*ke*t  (’ei.,  whie*h 
has  re*gular  sailings  eif  ste*ame*rs  freim  Brielge*teiwn.  d'he*  (luiaiias 


Courtesy  of  K1  Muntlo  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires. 


TIIK  F1I5ST  NATIONAI,  MKDK’AI.  C’OXdUKSS  OF  AK(iEXTINA,  SETTHMUE  17  TO  24,  IXCLI  SIVK. 
Oeneral  view  of  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
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may  also  lx*  ivachod  by  tin*  saiiu*  service*.  As  to  ste'amsbip  fares 
covering  so  many  ports  ami  slu»rt  rnns,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rate 
of  $5  ])er  da}',  iiieluding  meals  and  stateroom  berth,  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  travel  expenses  on  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  intercolonial  service 
above  mentioned. 

We  have  jiow  made  the  entire  eirenit  of  the  South  American  ('on- 
tinent,  a  distance  of  IG.oOO  miles;  if  we  include  the  side  trips  into 
Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  ('olombia,  together  with  the  many  mil(*s 
covered  by  automobiles  a.nl  carriages,  and  even  the  mule  team, 
the  approximate  distance  of  our  tour  has  been  mon*  than  20, ()()() 
miles.  We  have  l(X)ked  upoji  some  of  the  wildest  scenes  that  nature 
presents  in  any  region  of  the  world;  we  have  enjoyed  the  latest 
operas  in  theaters  not  e<puded  in  beauty  or  lavish  a])pointments  in 
any  North  American  city:  all  in  all,  our  journey  has  been  varied  in 
the  extreme  and  over  a  course  which  in  future  years  will  doubtless 
draw  a  cojistantly  increasijig  number  of  tourists. 

IMPORTANT  LATIN 

AMERICAN  CONGRESSES 

A  S  the  ])resent  y(*ar  draws  to  a  cIos(>  it  is  inter(*sting  to  note 
the  great  constructive  mov{*m(*nts  tliat  have  tak(*n  ])!ac<* 
/  "%  in  Latin  America  —a  striking  contrast  to  tlie  terrib’i*  de¬ 
structive  activities  of  other  ttarts  of  the  world. 

Several  congresses  and  conferences  of  Latin  American  nations 
have  met  and  considered  future  ])rogress  and  liuman  W(*irare  from 
various  ])oints  of  view.  They  have  h(*ld  their  first  child’s  congr(*ss; 
their  first  medical  congress;  th(*ir  first  aviation  congress;  their  first 
engineering  congress;  and  other  im])ortant,  if  not  first,  conferences. 
Several  of  these  gatherings  have  been  international  in  charact(*r,  so 
far  as  the  nations  of  the  west(*rn  h(*mis])her(*  are  concerned,  for  d(*'(*- 
gates  from  most  of  the  countries  have  ])artieipat(*d  in  the  de'ilx'ra- 
tions. 

Oik*  of  the  most  vital  matters  confronting  any  nation  is  tlie  preser¬ 
vation  of  its  youth;  and  to  this  (*nd  the  Fii’st  Am(*riean  ('ongr(*ss  on 
(’hild  Welfare  ass(*mbled  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  movement  had  its 
incejition  among  Argentina’s  scx-ial  work(*rs,  and  the  g(*n(*rous  n*- 
sjxinses  to  the  invitations  by  oth(*r  c(»untries  who  s(*nt  delegates 
were  highly  gratifying  to  the  jinmiotor.s  of  the  me(*ting.  The  sessions 
of  the  congress  continued  through  10  days  in  duly  last,  and  at  the 
]x*riod  of  the  He])ublic’s  one-hundr(*dtb  anniv(*rsarv  c(*!(*l)ration. 

The  congr(*ss  was  oflieially  op(*n(*d  in  ('olon  ’rh(*at(*r,  Bu(*nos  Aires, 
Dr.  duli(*ta  Lanteri  llenshaw,  jiresiding.  ’Hu*  ])rincipal  ollieials  of 
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tlu'  Ar<;cntin('  (lovcrnniont,  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  South  and 
(Viitral  American  licjmlilics,  the  educational  societies  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  families  of  the  delej^ates  and  numerous  other  families  and 
])ersons  were  invited  to  attend  the  ojiening  session  of  tlie  ('ongress. 
A  clioir  of  about  400  children  opened  tlie  ceremonies  hy  siiif^ing  the 
national  anthem.  Addresses  were  tlien  made  liy  Dr.  Oliver,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  tile  Treasury  of  the  Arfjentine  (lovernment,  in  rejiresenta- 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic;  the  chairman  of  the  congress. 
Dr.  dulieta  Lanteri  Renshaw;  Dr.  .lose  de  Montellano,  in  reiiresenta- 
tion  of  the  Bolivian  delegation;  Dr.  Alfredo  Ferreira  de  Magalhaes, 
rejiresenting  the  Brazilian  delegation;  Dr.  Angel  ('.  Sanhurza,  rejm*- 
senting  the  ('hilean  delegation  ;  Miss  JIardynia  K.Xoville,  rejiresenting 
th(‘  temjierance  societies  of  the  United  States;  Oustave  A.  Ruiz,  n*])!!*- 
siMiting  tlie  delegation  of  Salvador;  Dr.  ('osiiie  Manzoni,  rejiresenting 
tlu*  (h'legation  of  Paraguay;  Dr.  Paulina  Luici,  chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  ('esar  Sanchez  Aizcorhe,  rejiresenting 
Peru;  the  ('onsul  General  of  Venezuela,  rejiresenting  that  country; 
Matias  Alonzo  (Yiado,  rejiresenting  Feuador;  and  Dr.  Lenios  Britto, 
who  thanked  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  for  his  timely  remarks  delivered  at  the  inaugural  meiding. 

Among  other  things  the  congress  recommended  the  following; 

1.  The  hirst  American  ( 'liildreti's  < 'onirre.ss  asks  of  tlie  pulilic  authorities  of  tlie 
.\iiiericaii  countries  that  iienal  legislation  lx*  studied  and  (“iiacted  in  such  a  nianner 
that  children  shall  not  he  consider(*d  criniinals.  That,  projier  attention  he  ,<;iven 
to  asylums  for  children  and  similar  (•.stahlishments.  That  the  .\niericati  Childnurs 
<'oii!'r<‘ss  would  be  much  •'ratified  if  the  .\r<'<‘ntine  (lovernimuit  would  study  the 
situation  of  the  •Winter  City”  (Ciudad  de  Tnviernoi  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes, 
which,  on  account  of  the  {jreat  si/.e  of  its  biiildint',  its  •'(•(••'rapliic  situation,  and  the 
area  of  its  land  (2,-j(Kl  hectares),  is  an  establishment  suitable  for  use  as  an  airronomic 
station  for  the  apprenticint'  and  corri'ction  of  minors. 

2.  That  immit'ration  laws  be  passed  forbidding'  entranc<“  to  American  count ri<‘s  of 
persons  notoriously  jiernicious  from  a  jiliysical  or  moral  standpoint,  without  rofrard  to 
any  political,  relitrioiis,  or  doctrinarian  creeds. 

;5.  Whereas  in  the  jiublic  .schools  there  are  a  larj,'!*  number  of  sickly  children  who 
attend  by  expre.ss  ordi'r  of  the  law,  the  First  American  Children's  Cons're.ss  ileclares: 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  .\merican  States,  where  such  is  the  practice,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  sickly  pupils,  and  to  encoura'^'c  at  the  .same  tinm  the  formation  of  ccHiperat- 
iii;;  ori'ani/.ations  for  the  jirotei-tion  of  such  chihlren.  such,  for  instance,  as  vacation 
colonies,  food  .societies,  medical  and  dental  examinations,  etc.;  that  pr<‘veiition 
beiiiir  the  .scieriiilic  predominatin''  conci-pt,  instruction  of  sickly  children  should  be 
triven  under  natural  surrouiidiiif's  in  which  the  factors  of  hnid,  climate*,  physical  exer- 
ci.se,  instructioti.  etc.,  should  be  the*  ba.s<“s  of  jiliysical  reesiablishim'iit  in  the  only 
jKis-ible  ejioch  of  infantile  life  Ui  to  I'l  years;,  ami  to  which  end  it  advisi's  the  use* 
of  the  new  hyt'ie-iiic-jieela^'o^'ic,  .scholastic,  jireventive  or^'ani/.ation  of  the  schools, 
namely,  the  emjdoyment  of  .se-a,  mountain,  or  jilain  in  the  treatment  of  sickly  chil- 
ilr<*n;  that,  the  lives  of  children  be  jirotected  from  di.sea.ses  due  to  i^'iiorance  and 
vi<-e,  and  that  the  new  hyt'i<*nic-|)eda.i'o;'ic  method  be  ado]it(‘d  in  the  .\nierican  coun¬ 
tries  as  «*arly  as  jwi.ssible  as  a  safeguard  for  the  futur**  health  of  the  race  and  for  the 
betterment  of  tin*  social  condition  of  its  mc*mbers. 

The  eonj're.ss  ajijiroved  a  resolution  that  scIkmiI  furnitun*  «*ni|)loyed  in  scIukiIh- 
desks,  for  instance  should  be  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the  jiupils,  and  that  measure¬ 
ments  for  this  jiiirjio.se  should  be  taken  twice  a  year. 
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Courlosy  of  K1  Mundo  Argrntino. 


OPEM\(;  SESSION  OK  TJIE  KIUST  ENClXEEKlNfJ  ('ONOKESS,  BUENOS  AIRES,  SEl’TEMBEU  2:l,  HlHi. 

Five  hunilred  deleKates  and  memiiers  of  the  various  Iminches  of  onciiieeriii!;  from  all  over  Arcentina.  in  addition  to  the  (jeneral  puhlie,  attended  tlie  sessions  of  the  Cont-Tess.  One 
Imndred  and  t«enty-eit;ht  ditferent  topics  were  discussed,  includiiit;  greater  petroleum  dcveloiunent,  irrit;alion,  himherin^:.  hitthway  enttineeriiit;,  railway  cotisiruclion,  huild- 
ing,  street  retpiirenients,  and  other  imitortanl  proiilems. 
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A  resoliilioii  was  adoptc’d  r(*c()innu‘ii(liii<i:  mali'rnal  instead  of  artiliciul  imrsint;  in 
foundline  asylnins,  and  ])roliil)ilin,i;  women  with  siieklinf;  infants  frotn  workin>;  on 
tile  strei'ts,  atul  reconiinetidiiiir  that  tin*  State  irive  siilivent ions  to  workini!:  mothers 
diirinfr  the  period  of  lactation. 

A  resolution  was  j)as.sed  favoring'  a  six-lioitr  day  for  mitiors,  and  proliiliitin.i;  the 
emjiloyment  of  children  under  14  years  of  ajre. 

.\  r(‘eommendation  was  maile  that  workinj;  women  etnployed  in  industrial  oeeiijia- 
tions  he  <:ranted  a  leave  of  ahsetiei*  of  thri'c  days  each  month  with  ])ay  without  heitii; 
re(|iiired  to  state  th(>  cause  thereof. 

The  elosinjr  nu'ctin.i;  of  the  eotijrri'ss  was  ludd  in  the  Odc'on  Theater,  Mitenos  .\ires. 
in  which  addre.sses  were  made  l>y  a  niimher  of  the  deleirates  in  repri'smitatioti  of  the 
different  countries,  societies,  and  ortranix.ations. 

CoiniiU'iiting  on  tlu*  far-reacliiiijr  results  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
('ougress,  The  Survey  (Xew  York),  under  date  of  August  20  last, 
makes  some  interesting  ohservations,  from  which  we  (juote; 

“The  isolation  of  the  social  workers  of  tlie  Tnited  States  in  respect 
of  the  development  of  distinctly  American  ideals  iti  social  welfare 
(using  the  term  “America"  in  its  broader  sense  as  it  is  commonly 
understood  in  South  America)  was  home  in  upon  the  observer  from 
our  country  thus  thrown  into  contact  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
American  continents  who  are  so  little  known  to  us  and  yet  are  facing 
in  their  own  lands  practically  the  same  situations  that  affect  the 
well-being  of  tlie  I'nited  States,  and  si'eking  solutions  for  probhuns 
virtually  identical  to  our  own.  Tin'  need  of  frii'iidly  discussion  and 
intercourse  to  advance  the  social  int(*rests  of  the  sister  nations  of 
the  two  continents  has  fortunately  been  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
and  it  is  now  our  jdain  duty  to  do  our  part  in  this  joint  endeavor. 

“There  can  he  no  true  American  ideals  in  social  welfare  without 
the  contrihutions  and  coopc'ration  of  all  the  American  peoples,  and 
the  holding  of  the  First  American  ('ongn'ss  on  (’hild  Welfare  at 
Buenos  Aires  last  month  was  tlie  first  stc'p  toward  tlu*  national 
interchang('  of  ideas  whicli,  if  properly  encouraged  and  supporti'd, 
will  result  ultimati'ly  in  tlie  formulation  of  America’s  inti'rnational 
iileals  of  childhood  and  its  rights.  It  is  above  all  for  this  reason 
that  the  social  workers  of  Argentina  d('S('rv('  the  gratitude'  of  tlu' 
three  Americas  for  their  conception  of  the'  We'sti'rn  I lemisplu'iv 
as  a  unit  for  child  wc'lfan'  and  for  tlu'ir  courage  and  pc'rsisti'iici'  in 
founding  the'  congri'ss  and  fashioning  it  into  a  suitahh'  instruiiK'nl 
to  gain  the  ('tid  eh'sirc'd.  For  the  most  imprc'ssive  thing  about  this 
first  congri'ss  was  tin'  community  of  thought  and  |)urpos('  among 
all  the  American  pc'oples  wherever  and  howc'vt'r  the'  inti'ii'sts  of  chil- 
dri'ii  ar('  conce'rned." 

On  July  (),  IhlC),  the  inaugural  session  of  the  American  (’ongress 
of  Bibliography  and  History  was  lu'ld  in  Binmos  Aires.  Francisco  .1. 
Oliver,  secretary  of  tine  tnaisurv  of  Argeintina  and  honorary  pn'si- 
deiit  of  the  (Vmgress,  presidcal. 
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'PIk^  ojHMiing  luldross  of  tlu'  liononirv  president  of  the  eongress  was 
followetl  hy  tliat  of  Dr.  David  Pena,  ])resident  of  the  congress,  and 
l)y  addresses  of  the  following  delegates:  Dr.  Eduardo  (lUtierrez,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  delegation  of  Brazil;  Dr.  .\.lb(*rto  del  Solar,  delegate  from 
Chile:  Dr.  fJ.  M.  Escalier,  delegate  from  Bolivia;  Dr.  (luiLlermo 
Ancizar,  delegate  from  Colombia:  Dr.  ('arlos  J.  Salas,  delegate  from 
Ecuador;  Gustavo  Kuiz,  delegate  from  Salvador:  Veriato  Diaz  Perez, 
d(d(‘gat(“  from  Paraguay:  Acpiiles  B.  Orihe,  delegate  from  Cruguay; 
Cesar  Sanchez  Aizcorhe.  delegate  from  Peru:  and  Dr.  ('harles  ('hap- 
man.  delegate  from  the  United  States. 

'Plu^  object  of  th(^  congress  was  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  historic 
and  hihliographic  matters  concerning  the  New  World  from  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  its  discovery,  and  even  earlier,  until  the  i)resent  tiim*. 

One  of  tlie  interesting  features  of  the  congress  was  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  on  duly  7,  191().  in  the  Xational  Athemeum  in  Buenos  Aires,  of 
a  l)(»ok  exhibition  rei)resenting  the  int(‘llectual  ))roduction  of  the 
Western  llemispher<‘,  and  in  wliich  14  American  nations  participated, 
namely:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  ('Idle,  ('olomhia,  Costa  Pica, 
Cid)a,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  United  States, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  congress  dedicated  a  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Kuy  Barbosa,  the 
distingidshetl  Brazilian  scholar  and  writer,  wlio  addressed  the  gath¬ 
ering  on  imi)ortant  international  questions. 

'Pile  first  Xational  Students’  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
was  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  on  duly  11,  1916.  'Pile  inaugural 
session  of  the  congress  was  held  on  duly  12.  'Phe  following  officers 
were  elected:  Francisco  A.  'Purano,  president:  (’arlos  G.  Lopez  and 
Floreiicio  F.  ('ahral,  first  and  second  vice  jiresidents,  respectively: 
Migiud  de  Madrid,  secndary  general:  Asdruhal  Figuerero,  .lose  Fras- 
cino,  Annlcar  Vigilani,  and  Edehniro  ('.  Solari.  secretaries:  and  Flor- 
<Micio  Garrigos,  treasur(*r.  Xo  foreign  delegate's  wiu’i'  in  atti'iidanci'. 

'Ph(>  congress,  among  other  things,  recommended  the  founding  of 
night  colleges  in  the  jirincipal  cities  of  the  Republic:  the  estahlish- 
iiK'iit  of  a  hoard  of  secondary  education  with  powem  similar  to  those 
now  exercised  by  the  Xational  Board  of  Primary  Instruction:  the 
encouragement  of  coeducation;  the  introduction  into  national  col- 
h'ges  and  normal  schools  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
useful  in  determining  the  vocational  aptitudes  of  students;  the  es- 
tahlishnient  of  trihunals  or  hoards  for  the  pur])ose  of  eliminating 
incomjietent  teachem;  the  encouragement  of  univeivity  extension 
work;  and  the  use  of  circulating  libraries  in  rural  communities. 

The  American  ('ongross  of  Social  Sciences  was  held  in  'Pucuman 
from  duly  5  to  duly  19,  1916. 

'Phe  president  of  the  congress,  Dr.  ('arlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  minister 
of  jusfice  and  public  insfrnclion,  welconu'd  (lu>  deh'gatc's  af  the 
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iiiaufiural  session,  lield  in  the  m*o])tion  hall  of  tlio  National  ('ollojie 
on  July  5,  1916,  and  a  circular  telegram  was  sent  to  all  the  American 
(lovernments,  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  congress  for  closer  union 
and  solidarity  among  all  the  nations  of  the  American  (’ontinent. 

The  congress  was  divided  into  teu  different  sections  for  special 
discussions,  in  addition  to  three  general  conferences. 

Tlie  delegates  representing  the  visiting  countries  included:  ('hile. 
Srs.  Alejandro  Fuenzalida  (Irandon  and  Iloracio  Amaral;  Ecuador, 
Sr.  Emilio  Alonso  (h-iado;  (Juatemala,  Sr.  h^srpiivel  de  la  (luardia: 
Paraguay,  Dr.  ('esar  (londra:  Peru,  Sr.  1).  ('arlos  Velarde:  United 
States,  Mr.  Peter  II.  (loldsmith,  of  the  (’arnegie  Endowment:  Uru¬ 
guay,  Dr.  Daniel  Munoz,  and  a  delegation  from  tlie  municipality  of 
Montevideo. 

Important  addresses  were  delivered  by  each  of  the  delegates,  which 
served  tlie  purpose  of  creating  a  better  understanding  among  the 
countries  participating  in  the  congress  in  regard  to  their  jieople, 
history,  laws,  and  education,  their  resources,  industries,  and  com¬ 
merce. 

Dr.  Ernesto  E.  Padilla,  vice  president  of  the  congress  and  governor 
of  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  presided  at  the  closing  session  July  10 
and  delivered  the  final  address,  summarizing  the  work  and  outlining 
the  recommendations  of  the  congress  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  collect  and  publish  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  congress  and  its 
different  sections. 

J'he  inaugural  session  of  the  PAicharistic  Uongress  took  place  in 
lluenos  Aires  on  Wednesday,  .Inly  19,  1916,  in  theUollege  of  Salvador, 
Archbishop  Espinosa  presiding.  Pull  sessionsof  thecongress,  presided 
over  by  a  bishop,  were  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  evenings  of  the 
‘iOth,  21st,  and  22d  of  July. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  organizers  of  the  congress  to  make  it  a 
strictly  Argentine  gathering,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
Ueague  of  Catholic  Women  of  Uruguay  that  organization  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 

One  of  the  ])rincipal  events  of  the  congress  was  the  parade  which 
took  place  on  July  2J,  and  in  which  the  Catholic  colleges,  asylums, 
associations,  members  of  the  church,  and  a  number  of  Oovernment 
organizations  participated. 

An  impressive  ceremony  connected  with  the  c.mgress  was  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  new  cross  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  in  the  cathedral  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

'Phe  congress  passed  a  resolution  recpiesting  the  Pope,  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  the  Argentine  (Jiurch  and  in  the  name  of  the  Eucharistic 
(V)ngress,  to  designate  a  day  in  which  to  offer  peace  prayers. 

'Phe  Suprc'ine  ('ouncil  of  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite 
Masons  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (which  hu-ms  part  of  the  World 


Childron  from  the  schools  of  Juim  Joso  I'aso,  Folix  <lc  Olazahal,  and  I!iiM)lho  Vicylcs  in  Iliicnos  Aires  sinning  the  ii-ilional  hymn  of  Argentina  (Inriinr  a  |>atriolic  ceremony  held 
in  the  church  of  Santo  l)omiii>jo.  In  the  i)rim\ry  schools  the  boys  ami  jiirls  freely  inierminjfle,  b»it  as  the  children  yrow  older  separate  scliools  art*  provi<ied  for  the  two  sexes. 
I'oeducat ion.  however,  is  beiiiK  inf  roducetf.  and  in  some  of  the  South  Americui  countries  even  the  universities  are  opt'iiinK  certjiin  departments  to  women,  many  of  whom  are 
Crtfterly  tukiUK  atlvanlatcv  of  lids  opportunity  tor  tiii;tit*r  etluetillon. 
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ConlVdrration),  callod  a  coiigross  of  Masons  in  .Inly,  1016,  for  tho 
purpose  of  participating  in  the  Tuciiinan  (VntcMiarv  (Vlobration  of 
Arjicntino  Indcpc'inU'nco.  The  followinj'  countries  were  represented: 
Arjjentina,  liolivia,  Brazil,  ('Idle,  Coloinhia,  ('uha,  Mexico,  Barajiuay. 
Peru,  I’rujiuay,  and  Venezuela. 

Sessions  of  the  con<>;ress  were  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and  were  open 
to  delejiates  and  members  of  the  order.  On  .Inly  6  the  dele<;ates  and 
invited  jjuests  journeyed  to  'rucuman  to  deliver  to  tlie  Governor  of 
tliat  Stat(‘  a  bronze  tablet,  in  tlie  name  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  Tucuman  ('entenary  (’elehration.  On  return- 
in<^  to  Buenos  Aires  meetinjjs  of  the  con«:ress  were  lield  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  duan  A.  Oolfarini  at  various  times  until  duly  15,  the 
closiu"  session  of  the  cono;ress. 

(’losely  followinj;  tliese  coiifiresses  was  the  assemldinj;  in  Buenos 
Ain'S  of  the  First  National  Medical  ('onjjress  of  Ar<j:entina,  on  Sep- 
temlx'r  17,  with  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas,  minister  of  public  instruction 
of  Arjjentina,  presidinj;.  Dr.  Clre<;orio  Araoz  Alfaro,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
was  unaiumously  elected  president  of  the  congress.  The  secretaries, 
also  elected  unanimously,  w('re  Drs.  ('arlos  B.  Ihlaondo,  duan  ('. 
Navarro,  and  Ih'rnardo  lloussa^'. 

In  his  opeidn<r  addrc'ss,  anionj;  otlier  thinj^.  President  (Irej^orio 
Araoz  Alfaro  said,  in  substance,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ti.x  the  seo])e 
and  hounds  of  tlu'  coiifiress:  tliat  up  to  that  time  only  scientilic  and 
international  medical  congresses  had  been  held  in  tlu'  country,  hut 
that  the  pres('nt  congress  is  genuinely  Argentine ;  that  its  object  is  to 
investigate  local  conditions  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  study 
of  the  pathology  and  climatology  of  tin*  Republic,  with  the  object  of 
placing  the  piofession  in  Argentina  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
countries  in  the  world  in  nu'dical  scic'iice.  The  jursident  expressed 
tlu'  hope  that  this  congress  would  em|)hasize  more  and  more  the  social 
mission  of  the  physician,  not  oidy  to  cure  but  to  prevent  disease,  and 
to  strc'iigthen  and  prepare  the  race  for  future  generations  of  peojde 
more  vigorous,  lu'althy,  and  liappy  than  the  presc'iit  itdiabitants  of 
t  he  land. 

Tlu*  business  meetings  of  the  congress  were  held  in  the  lecture  hall 
of  lh('  medical  colh'ge.  About  500  papers  were  prc'sented  for  con- 
sich'iation.  The  work  of  the  congress  was  divided  into  sections,  the 
principal  of  Avliit  li  w('r(':  Medical  clinics  and  therapeutics,  biology  atid 
pathology,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pharmacy  and  chemistry, 
geiK'ral  surgery,  tlu'ory  and  practice  ol  nu'dicinc*,  military  sanitation, 
ophthalmology,  odontol(*gy,  pi'diatrics,  dermatology,  microbiology, 
and  laryngoscopy. 

Th('  congi'css,  which  closed  on  tlu'  24th  of  Septend)er,  11)16,  sanc¬ 
tioned  tlu'  followinir  n'coinnu'ndations: 
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TIk'  First  Xiitionul  ('oiifjivss  of  Mcdiciiu*,  ivalizin^  tlic  <;r('!i(  impor- 
lanc(>  whicli  the  im‘s(‘rvation  of  infancy  lias  in  (‘vi'rv  canipaij'ii  ajjainst 
tiihcrcnlosis,  iTcoinincnds  to  the  jiublic  authorities  tlie  followin'^; 

The  fouiidiii};  of  hospitals  for  the  housing  of  children  suffering  with  tuhereulosis. 
the  estal)lishinent  at  the  seashore,  on  the  plains,  or  in  the  mountains  of  sanitariums 
for  treating  ehildnm,  who,  without  having  outward  signs  of  consumption,  are  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  poorly  fed,  and  in  dang(‘r  of  contracting  the  disease,  and  the 
adoption  of  j)rophylactic  measures  to  protect  the  newly  l)orn  and  suckling  hahes  of 
consumj)tive  mothers. 

Tlie  congress  reconiinended  a  thorough  and  critical  revision  of 
Argentine  inetlical  studies  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  jireponder- 
ance  of  important  and  general  stinlies,  including  in  the  curriculum 
the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  and  its  princijtles,  comjtarative 
science  and  the  genetics  of  evolution,  general  physicology  and  biology, 
and  methods  tending  to  increase  the  fund  of  medical  knowledge. 
Tlie  hoard  of  directoi's  of  the  Faculty  of  Medical  Science  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Folh'ge  of  Dentistry  concerning  changing  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  and  decide  sanu*  as  early  as  possible. 

The  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  congress  was  instructed  to  com- 
])ile  an  index  of  medical  biography. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  choose  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Second  National  Medical  Congress.  This  committee  selected  Cor- 
dolia,  Argentina,  the  date  to  he  determined  later.  The  following 
hoard  of  directors,  consisting  of  jihvsicians  from  the  city  of  Cordoha, 
was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  preliminary  work  and  the  holding 
of  this  congre.ss:  l)rs.  Garzdn  Maceda,  Gomez  Martinez,  Ducci'schi, 
Alleiide,  Pitt,  and  others. 

The  foreign  delegates  were  from  Brazil,  Paraguay,  l^ruguay,  (Miile, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  The  delegation  from  Brazil  was  comjiosed  of  the 
following  memliers:  Drs.  Aloyso  de  Castro,  dean  of  the  Medical  College 
of  llio  de  Janeiro;  Bruno  Lol)o,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Ilistorv  and  ])rofessor  of  microbiology ;  SanuK'l  Lihanio,  professor  in 
the  BeUo  Horizonte  Medical  College,  Minas  Geraes;  Carlos  Chagas, 
meml)(*r  of  tlie  Academy  of  Mi'dicine;  DTtra  Silva  y  Da  Fonseca, 
representing  the  Oswaldo  ('ruz  Institute;  and  Dr.  Thompson  Netto. 
I’araguav  was  represented  by  Luis  K.  Migone,  Tomas  Bello,  and  Luis 
Zanotti  Cavozzoni;  I'ruguay  hy  Drs.  Scosseria,  Navarro,  Jiicaldoni, 
Morquio,  and  others;  Chile  hy  Drs.  Amumiti'gui,  Maira,  and  San- 
heusa;  Peru  hy  Dr.  Esconielan  S.  Aiscorhe;  and  Bolivia  hy  Dr, 
Villazon, 

These  two  congressc^s  dealt  with  the  (|uestion  of  the  human  race 
tlie  preservation  of  life  and  the  im|)rovenient  of  conditions. 

Immediately  following  their  sessions  the  Fimt  Fngineeis’  Congress 
conveiK'd  in  Bmuios  Aires  on  Septemlaa-  2.'{,  with  aliout  oOO  delegates 
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present  from  various  parts  of  Argentina.  These  gentlemen  from  the 
broad  field  of  constructive  science  listened  to  the  reading  of  128 
important  papers  and  the  discussion  of  such  problems  as  irrigation, 
drainage,  petroleum  development,  mining,  construction,  etc. 

Engineer  Eduardo  Huergo  and  Alberto  Vinardell  were  elected, 
respectively,  president  and  secretary  of  the  congress.  At  the  opening 
session  Dr.  Manuel  Moyano,  minister  of  public  works,  delivered  tlu' 
opening  address.  Addresses  were  also  made  at  tliat  session  liy  Dr. 
Eufamio  I’halles,  rector  of  the  University  of  Huenos  Aires:  Engineer 
duan  F.  Sarhy  of  the  faculty  of  physics  and  exact  and  natural  sciences 
of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires;  Uol.  Belisario  Villegas,  of  the 
faculty  of  science  of  the  University  of  Cordoba,  and  by  Engineer 
Eduardo  Huergo,  president  of  the  congress. 

Upon  completion  of  its  deliberations  the  congress  made  plans  for 
a  permanent  organization  to  be  known  as  “The  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Engineering — Centenary  of  Argentine  Indejiendence.” 

Another  step  of  progress  which  received  serious  attention  in  Latin 
American  countries  was  the  First  Pan  American  Aeronautical  Con¬ 
gress,  which  held  its  sessions  in  Santiago,  Chile,  a  few  months  ago. 
This  international  gathering  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  Chile  and  had  delegates  from  nine  countries  of  Latin  America, 
including  the  famous  Brazilian  airman,  Santos  Dumont,  who  not 
only  represented  his  own  country,  but  also  the  Aero  Club  of  North 
America. 

Aviation  in  all  of  its  civil  and  military  aspects,  of  course,  was  the 
uppermost  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates,  who  not  only 
proved  themselves  at  home  upon  the  rostrum,  but  whose  daring 
feats  in  the  air  at  both  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  astonished  the  vast 
crowds  of  peojde  who  were  drawn  to  the  aviation  grounds. 

The  C’hilean  Congress  on  Mining  and  MetaUurgy  convened  in  San¬ 
tiago  in  April  last,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  permanent  “round 
table”  for  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  ])rogress  of  ('hilean 
mining.  The  invitations  to  the  conference  stated  that  “the  leaders 
of  the  ])roposed  congress  thought  it  a  suitable  time  for  inviting  all 
mining  men  of  the  Republic  to  excliange  ideas  and  to  formulate  a 
I  program  for  a  bigger  and  better  policy.  ” 

The  sessions,  which  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  members  of 
the  mining  profession  and  others,  continued  over  a  ])eriod  of  two 
weeks.  Don  Carlos  Besa  was  president  of  the  congress.  Tlie  records 
of  the  proceedings  are  being  compiled  and  wUl  ere  long  be  jmblished 
in  detail.  A  Cliilean  journal,  Teniente  Tojiics,  of  Sewell,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  meeting  and  its  objects,  says,  among  otlier  things: 

Tlie  socioty  n'oomnu'iids  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  a  ])lan  of  mining 
policy  wliich  will  give  to  its  ])rinci])al  source  of  prorluction  the  impulse  which  it 
much  needs,  con,siderinK  as  urgent  measures  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  mines  and  a 
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Courtesy  M  undo  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires. 


DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza;  the  Ministers  of  Interior,  Public  Works,  and  Marine:  President  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Villanueva;  the  Minister  from  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Tower:  the  Intendente  Municipal,  and  other  prominent  personages  who  attended  the  opening  ceremonies. 
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froological  survey;  the  construction  of  railways  to  the  coast;  the  improvement  of  port 
works;  the  reform  of  railway  tariffs  and  the  orfi;anization  of  a  railway  police  in  order  to 
have  a  better  fiscalization  by  the  (lovernment  of  the  i)rivate  railways,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  actual  anarchy  in  ruling  tariffs,  a  principal  cause  of  the  prostration  in 
which  many  mining  zones  at  present  are;  and  the  organization  of  proper  mining  edu¬ 
cation,  together  with  reform  of  the  actual  legislation. 

^  -N- 

Tlie  study  of  all  measures  relative  to  the  advancement  and  development  of  the 
national  mineral  industry,  paying  siiecial  attention  to  the  knowledge  of  the  location 
of  low  grade  metalliferous  dejwsits  and  all  that  relates  to  their  exploitation. 
******* 

An  analysis  of  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  mining  industry  is  at  pre.sent 
developing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  to  discuss  the  best  ways  of  pro¬ 
curing  for  the  national  element  an  effective  participation  in  foreign  enterprises,  by 
requesting  them,  for  example,  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  Chilean  emplojees  of 
proper  attainments  to  their  staffs. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  those  Latin  American  Congresses 
does  not,  of  course,  touch  upon  the  many  important  details.  The 
olhcial  proceedings  of  each  congre.ss  must  he  consulted  by  tliose  who 
are  watching  the  growth  and  advancement  of  all  the  American 
nations.  The  year  closes  with  many  new  signposts  iUong  the  high¬ 
way  of  progress,  placed  there  by  those  who  labored  in  varying  fields 
of  activity  in  the  congresses,  and  in  future  years,  as  at  present,  they 
stand  as  an  honor  to  all  concerned. 


BUENOS  AIRES  AND  TIGRE 
CONNECTED  BY  ELECTRIC 
LINE 


TIGKE,  one  of  tlie  most  popidar  j)leasure  resorts  for  the  people 
of  Buenos  Aires,  was  recently  linked  witli  the  capital  city  by 
the  completion  of  tlie  electrification  of  a  suburban  railway. 
Tigre  lies  on  the  Plata  River  about  27  miles  above  Buenos 
Aires,  and  for  some  years  the  increasing  flow  of  p(*ople  between  the 
city  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  or  ratlier  boating  waters,  was  by  means 
of  boats  and  tlie  stc'am  railroads.  The  continued  increase  in  the 
jiopularity  of  Tigre,  how(*ver,  necessitated  better  passenger-traflic 
facilities  than  those  prevailing,  and  notwithstanding  the  disturbed 
conditions  of  the  world,  the  work  of  I'lectrification  of  the  route  to 
Tigre  has  continued  with  little  inti'rrujition.  The  road  belongs  to 
the  {'entral  Argentine  system. 

The  (‘h;ctric  alternating  curnuit  is  jiroduci'd  at  20,0()()  volts  at  a 
maui  power  plant  near  the  Tigre  end  of  the  road  and  transmitted  to 
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Court«ty  of  Mundo  Arcentino  Buenoa  Aires. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TRAIN'  AN'T)  SOME  OF  THE  TRAINMEN'  AT  TIC.RE  AIVAITINC,  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

AND  OTHER  OFFICIALS. 


VICTORIA  STATION. 

This  sliition  is  typiPiil  of  others  aloiiR  the  line.  The  dangerous  tliini  rail  is  guarded  hy  a  wire  fence, 
preventing  jier.sons  from  crossing  the  track  except  at  certain  |H>ints. 


I'RINCIPAL  POWER  STATION. 


'I'liis  slat  ion  is  located  at  Canal  San  Fernando,  near  Tigre,  from  which  the  current  is  distrilmted  to  sul>- 
stations  at  various  points  on  the  route. 
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substations  by  underground  cables.  A  tliird  rail  conveys  the  current 
to  the  trains. 

The  coaches  are  of  the  multijile  system,  the  unit  consisting  of  one 
motor  coach  liaving  two  motors  and  a  trailer  coach.  The  standard 
train  will  have  two  units  or  four  coaches,  but  may  be  increased  to  six 
units  or  12  coaches.  All  of  the  coaches  have  central  as  well  as  end 
doors,  and  are  thus  equipped  for  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  of  crowds. 

The  new  electric  service  will  not  only  facilitate  travel  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Tigrc  but  the  various  suburban  villages  through 
which  the  road  passes  wiU  be  equally  benefited.  Towns  and  villages 
are  numerous  along  the  route,  and  many  business  men  of  the  city 
have  their  homes  in  these  suburban  sections.  In  the  past  the  steam 
railways  have  operated  from  30  to  50  trains  a  day  between  the  cajiital 
and  Tigre,  from  which  fact  we  obtain  an  idea  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  travel.  With  more  modern  facilities,  the  whole  region  along  the 
electric  line  seems  likely  to  be  more  pojmlar  than  in  the  past. 

Tigre  is  often  referred  to  as  “Little  Venice.”  Its  location  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigre  and  the  broad  La  Plata,  together  with  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  vicinity,  esjiecially  favor  ai^uatic  sjiorts. 
These  the  Argentine  has  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  various 
contests  in  season  never  faU  to  draw  enthusiastic  crowds.  Tliere  are 
beautiful  gardens,  vine-clad  cottages,  fine  shade  trees,  and  on  tlu' 
main  shore  the  splendid  hotels  and  amusement  jiavilions  offer  every 
facility  for  pleasure  and  entertainment. 

Dr.  Jose  A.  Frias,  the  distinguished  Argentine,  who  was  a  member 
of  tlie  party  which  rode  over  the  new  road  on  the  inaugural  train,  in 
an  address  on  that  occasion  said : 

The  line  which  we  have  just  traveled  over,  constructed  with  every  method  of 
security  which  science  and  experience  dictate,  realizes  one  of  the  ilesires  of  the  ( 'entral 
Argentine  Hallway  to  the  continually  growing  development  of  the  i)ictures(iue  suburbs 
of  the  north  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  are  justly  the  admiration  of  all  and  which  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  received  the  imjiulse  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

The  beautiful  zone  we  have  just  admired  called  for  the  new  service,  for  apart  from 
the  enchantments  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  nature,  making  it  a  place  of 
pleasure  and  of  rest,  also  contains  an  important  nucleus  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
population  which  will  now  count  on  a  modern  system  of  transport,  rapid,  commodious, 
and  safe.  The  electric  traction  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  crjdng  necessities  of 
the  towns  and  suburbs  has  been  carried  out  with  great  dilliculty  and  sacrifice,  and  in 
sjnte  of  the  intense  world  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  for  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  are  intimately  Iwund  up  with  those  of  the  company  or  are  so  connected  tliat 
they  must  Ixj  governed  or  carried  on  within  the  legal  regimen,  justly  and  wisely 
established,  by  the  way  of  pubUc  aggrandisement. 
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Anew  highway  more  than  700  miles  long  is  the  amhitious 
project  now  being  launched  in  Venezuela.  It  is  the 
greatest  public  work  the  country  has  ever  planned  and  is 
therefore  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  commercial 
world.  Compared  with  present  means  of  communication  the  pro¬ 
posed  highway  to  link  two  far-distant  cities  of  the  country — Caracas 
and  San  Cristobal — might  be  properly  termed  a  speedway.  To-day 
over  a  great  part  of  the  route  freight  and  passenger  tratlic  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  primitive  methods,  which  means  the  mule  and  ox  as 
motive  power.  That  these  facilities  are  far  loo  slow  for  present-day 
activities  has  been  known  for  years,  and  the  proposed  road  is  the 
culmination  of  a  long-cherished  desire  of  tlie  Government  and  the 
|)eople  for  better  highway  facilities. 

Venezuela  has  something  like  600  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  woods 
in  the  forests  through  which  the  new  road  will  penetrate;  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  grazing  lands  along  the  way,  over  which 
roam  many  cattle.  A  hundred  and  one  other  products  that  the 
world  is  demanding  in  increasing  quantities  are  within  contiguous 
territory  of  the  new  highway.  In  other  words,  a  vast  area  that  has 
been  tapped  only  by  primitive  roads  and  rivers  will  be  placed  on  or 
near  a  modern  highway. 

Railway  building  is  usually  far  slower  than  highway  construction 
and  much  more  expensive.  When  we  consider  that  one  of  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  most  important  railroads — that  from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas — 
cost  more  or  less  $21)0, t)00  per  mile,  but  whicli  has  earned  substantial 
dividends,  we  have  at  least  an  inkling  of  a  traffic  that  may  be 
developed  as  additional  means  are  provided  for  reaching  farther  into 
the  country’s  natural  granary,  almost- wholly  unexjdoited. 

The  proposed  road  is  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Western  Highway. 
From  Caracas,  tlie  starting  point,  the  route  follows  the  region  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  railroad  connecting  Caracas  and  Valencia,  a  distance 
of  137  miles.  From  Valencia,  which  is  a  city  of  65,000  ])opulation 
and  an  active  commercial  center,  the  road  will  take  a  southerly  course, 
tapping  small  villages  en  route,  to  San  Carlos.  Continuing  south¬ 
westerly  the  route  leads  by  Guanare,  Barinas,  possibly  to  Merida, 
and  finally  to  the  objective  city,  San  Cristobal,  on  the  Torbes  River. 
The  tates  traversed  in  this  course  are,  respectively,  Miranda, 
Aragua,  Carabobo,  Cojo<les,  Portugucsa,  Zamora,  and  Tachira.  Tlie 
air-line  distance  from  Caracas  to  San  Cristobal  is  only  425  miles: 
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thus  the  distance  to  he  covered  hy  the  road  will  be  practically  double 
that  of  the  direct  line,  a  fact  that  at  once  indicates  the  winding 
course  of  the  highway. 

San  (Yistohal  is  one  of  the  oldest  interior  cities  of  V'enezuela,  having 
been  founded  by  Maldonado  in  1561.  It  has  over  20,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  its  commercial  activity  is  liased  on  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  beans,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  staple  products  of  the 
surrounding  region.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum 
operations.  All  of  these  industries  are  likely  to  respoml  with  new 
life  to  the  modern  facilities  that  come  with  road  development. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 


OX  OCTOBER  16  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  a  six  weeks’  trip  to  England  and  France.  The  special 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  British  and  French 
viewpoint  of  the  present  and  future  effect  of  the  war  on  the  commercial, 
financial,  and  economic  develojunent  of  the  American  Kepulilics. 
Ever  since  the  war  began  the  work  and  correspondence  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  that  phase  of  its  responsibility  which  makes  it  a 
great  international  bureau  of  information,  has  reflected  the  influence 
of  the  war.  In  many  ways  or  in  some  degree  the  European  struggle 
has  affected  the  material  conditions  of  each  one  of  the  Kejiublics 
forming  the  constituency  of  the  Union.  Their  close  relationship  in 
financial  and  trade  matters  to  the  belligerent  nations  has  caused  a 
readjustment  of  conditions  in  the  field  of  Pan  American  conunerce 
and  finance.  Xo  one  feels  confident  as  to  what  may  be  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  near  future  and  also  what  will  arise  after  the  war. 

As  the  Director  General,  moreover,  had  enjoyed  no  vacation  or 
rest  from  his  duties  for  over  a  year  and  had  remained  in  Washington 
jiractically  all  the  summer  because  of  the  work  of  his  office,  he 
deemed  the  early  autumn  a  favorable  time  to  make  a  brief  trip 
to  England  and  France  and  gain  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  the  relationship  of  the  war  to  the  progress  of  the  American 
Republics.  In  carrying  out  his  plans  he  was  cordially  received 
and  treated,  not  only  by  the  representative  officials  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  but  by  all  the  leading  manufacturers, 
bankers,  financiers,  and  other  commercial  leaders  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  They  talked  freely  and  frankly  with  him  about  the  economic 
relationship  of  England  and  France  to  the  countries  across  the 
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Atlantic  as  influenced  by  the  war,  and  they  discussed  the  possible 
developments  of  the  future,  realizing  that  it  is  a  problem  of  vast 
importance  to  all  the  countries  concerned.  The  Director  was  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  that  nearly  aU  the  men  he  met  were  either  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  or  glad  to  know  more  about  its 
scope  and  undertakings. 

They  were  also  interested  in  hearing  about  the  growth  of  closer 
trade  relations  between  the  Latin-American  l(ej)ublics  and  the 
United  States  and  the  increased  investments  of  United  States  capital 
in  the  Latin-American  countries.  They  did  not  appear  surprised 
that  the  war  had  been  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  Pan  American 
solidarity.  Pan  American  commerce,  and  Pan  American  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  thej'  seemed  gratified  when  the  Director  General  pointed 
out  to  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  s])irit  or  purpose  of  the 
Pan  American  I’nion  which  was  antagonistic  to  the  countries  of 
Kurope,  but  that  it  was  rather  the  organization  of  a  group  of  Repub¬ 
lics,  having  similar  interests,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  and  aU. 
Such  an  organization  is  no  more  antagonistic  to  other  countries  than 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  one  city  is  antagonistic  to  other  organ¬ 
izations  or  to  chambei*s  of  commerce  in  other  cities. 

Among  all  classes  of  men  in  England  and  France,  the  Director 
(lenend  found  the  belief  that  those  countries  should  make  every 
effort  to  retain  ami  build  up  their  trade  with  the  Americas,  and  that 
after  the  war  they  should  leave  no  step  neglected  to  regain  what 
commerce  they  may  have  lost  as  a  result  of  the  conflict.  The 
opinion,  moreover,  was  unanimous  that,  despite  the  heavy  burden 
which  hiuroj)e  has  had  to  bear  in  financing  its  war,  it  would  still  find 
money  to  invest  in  those  American  Republics  which  were  in  need  of 
loans  for  governmental  purposes  and  in  worthy  private  enterprises 
where  such  investments  would  help  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
countries  assisting  in  such  financing.  lie  also  found  a  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  desire,  among  both  officials  and  business  men  interested  in 
trade  with  America,  to  cooperate  with  the  corresponding  men  and 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  feeling  that  there  is 
abundant  room  in  Latin  America  for  the  commerce,  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  Europe  also,  and  that  the  greatest  good  of 
Latin  America,  the  United  States,  and  England  and  France  would 
be  promoted  by  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  being  invited  by  the 
British  and  French  authorities  to  visit  the  actual  battle  front  in 
France.  Although  such  an  experience  W'as  not  expected  by  him 
when  he  left  the  United  States  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
actual  mission,  he  accepted  this  offered  courtesy  because  it  afforded 
him  a  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  active  side  of  the  greatest  of 
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wars.  As  ho,  moreover,  hud  been  a  war  correspondent  during  the 
Spanish- American  War,  the  thought  of  being  at  the  real  front 
appealed  to  his  imagination.  He  saw  a  good  part  of  the  fronts  of 
both  the  French  and  British  Armies,  going  from  Verdun  to  the 
Somme.  The  trip  was  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrett 
was  shown  the  special  honor  of  being  accompanied  by  Monsieur 
Henri  Ponsot,  the  chief  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office  and  by  Capt.  Bloch  Laroque,  of  the  French  general 
staff.  In  the  party  also  for  the  visit  to  the  French  lines  were  Capt. 
Asher  Baker  (retired).  United  States  Navy;  James  Ih'ering,  Es(|., 
of  Chicago;  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Montague  Barlow,  member  of  the  Britisli 
Parliament.  When  Mr.  Barrett  visited  the  British  Somnu',  after 
leaving  the  French  lines,  he  was  given  special  attention  by  Col.  Wilson, 
the  head  of  tlie  British  intelligence  oflice  in  Amiens,  and  was  taken  to 
the  actual  front  by  Lieut,  de  Trafford.  an  able  young  oflicer  on  the 
staff  of  Col.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Barrett  sailed  for  England  on  the  American  Line  steamer 
PliiladdphM  Se])teml)er  9  and  returned  from  France  on  the  French 
steamship  iMfiycUe,  which  arrived  in  New  York  October  16. 

During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  was  shown  every  attention  by  the 
staffs  of  tlie  American  embassies  and  consulates  general  in  London  and 
Paris  and  l)y  the  consulate  at  Liverpool.  He  feels  particularly  grateful 
to  Mr.  Robert  Wood  Bliss,  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris;  Mr.  F.  M.  Gun¬ 
ther,  second  secretary  in  London;  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  second  secre¬ 
tary  in  London;  Mr.  Robert  Peet  Skinner,  consul  general  in  London; 
Mr.  Alexander  M.  Thackara,  consul  general  in  Paris;  and  Mr.  Horace 
Lee  Washington,  consul  in  Liverpool.  He  is  also  under  deep  obliga¬ 
tion  for  the  personal  interest  which  the  following  kindly  manifested 
in  his  trip:  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  of  the  British  Foreign  Oflice;  Lord 
Newton  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  of  the  British  Publicity  Bureau; 
Mr.  Worthington  Evans,  chief  of  the  British  Foreign  Trade  Bureau; 
Sir  ('harles  Henry  and  Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs,  members  of 
ParlianuMit;  Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain,  the  well-known  journalist  and 
publicist;  Capt.  J.  Somers  Cocks,  in  command  of  the  military  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Caterham,  England;  Lieut.  Rolxu’t  Trappes-Lomax,  of 
the  German  officers’  pri.son  camp  at  Holyport,  England;  Monsieur 
Henri  Ponsot,  in  charge  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office;  Commander  Count  de  B(*rtier  de  Sauvigny,  of  the  French 
Army,  attached  to  the  British  war  office  in  London;  Capt.  Bloch- 
Larociue,  of  the  French  general  staff;  Gen.  Nivelle,  in  command  of 
tlie  French  Army  at  Verdun  and  his  aides,  Lieut.  Col.  Hoc  and  Capt. 
Louis  Gillet  and  Capt.  Lereiul;  Gen.  Gouraud,  in  command  of  the 
Fourth  French  Army  at  Champagne,  and  his  aides,  Lieut.  Col. 
Pasquier  and  Lieut.  Redier;  Lieut.  Menaliria,  of  the  French  Army  at 
the  Somme;  Lieut.  Col.  A.  H.  Hutton  Wilson  and  Lieut,  de  Trafford 
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of  the  British  Army  at  the  Somme;  Capt.  A.  N.  Lee  of  the  general 
headquarters,  British  Army,  at  the  Somme;  and  Maj.  Brett,  in 
charge  of  the  British  intelligence  office  at  Paris. 

While  Mr.  Barrett’s  position  prevents  him  from  expressing  any 
comparative  ojiinion  about  the  armies  engaged  in  the  warfare  or  about 
the  differences  among  the  nations,  he  is  at  liberty  to  describe  wliat  he 
saw.  He  says  that  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  organization, 
the  system,  the  morale,  and  the  spirit  of  the  French  and  British 
Annies;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  person,  no  matter 
how  many  books,  magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  reports  he  may 
read,  how  many  lectures  he  may  hear,  and  how  many  moving  ])ictures 
of  the  war  he  may  see,  to  have  a  correct  iiicture  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  struggle,  the  power  of  the  forces  engaged,  and  what  it  all  means, 
without  an  actual  visit  to  the  front  and  the  operations  hack  of  the 
lines.  Everything  is  on  such  a  vast  and  stujiendous  scale  and  j’et  it 
is  all  done  with  such  system  that  the  layman  who  looks  upon  it  is 
astonisiied  that  such  mighty  undertakings  can  he  continually  carried 
on  with  complete  order  and  no  confusion. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  Director 
General  gave  out  on  November  1  an  advance  summary  of  part  of  a 
general  report  which  he  is  preparing  ujion  the  conclusions  which  he 
reached  as  a  result  of  his  trip  to  England  and  France.  While  this 
statement  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  official  and  represents 
only  his  personal  views,  he  reproduces  it  in  the  Bulletin  for  the 
information  of  all  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  relationship 
of  the  war  to  the  present  and  future  commercial  and  economic 
development  of  the  American  Republics.  This  statement  was,  in 
jiart,  as  follows: 

1.  No  f'overuinont  civil  official,  high  or  low,  no  army  or  navy  officer,  and  no  hanker 
or  responsible  hnsiness  man  was  willing  to  express  a  ix)sitive  oi)inion  lus  to  the  day 
when  j)eace  would  be  dcu'lared.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  majority  exjx'cted 
that  the  war  would  continue  well  into  1918,  and  even  longer.  A  few  expressed  a  hopt; 
which  amounted  almost  to  confidence  that  the  war  must  end  in  1917,  but  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought  rather  than  representing  an  opinion  based  on  actual  facts. 
While  it  is  impossible,  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  to  make  any  comments  u{X)n  the  merits 
of  the  conflict  and  the  differences  between  the  belligerent  nations,  it  is  permi.ssible 
to  state  what  was  actually  seen  and  heard.  With  this  reservation,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  sentiment  in  England  and  France  seemed  unanimous  that  the  war  must  be  carried 
on  without  relaxation  of  effort  to  the  very  end.  This  sentiment  was  supjx)rted  by 
an  optimism  and  a  confidence  in  the  outcome  wdiich  manifested  itself  among  all  classes 
of  persons.  This  is  mentioned  solely  because  of  its  bearings  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  struggle  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  Pan  American  economic  conditions. 

2.  A  most  powerful  movement,  supported  by  favorable  official  attitude  and  organi¬ 
zation,  has  been  effetdively  started  in  both  England  and  France,  not  only  to  make  an 
extraordinary  effort  now  to  maintain  and  advance  their  present  trade  with  the 
.\mericas,  particularly  Latin  America,  and  regain  what  may  have  been  lost  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  but  to  prepare  now  for  a  greater  effort  than  they  have  ever 
made  before  to  build  up  and  extend  their  commerce  with  the  Americas. 
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3.  Under  conditions  which  amount  to  practical  encouragement  and  almost  to  actual 
Government  aid,  a  large  variety  of  industries  heretofore  little  developed  in  England 
and  France  because  the  articles  prodiu-ed  came  in  abundance  from  other  lands  and 
hence  figured  slightly  in  the  foreign  trade  of  these  countries,  is  being  rajudly  developed 
and  will  shortly  play  a  prominent  part  in  their  future  foreign  commerce.  It  is  iilanned 
that  the.se  industries  .shall  care  for  not  only  the  home  demand,  but  for  that  of  Latin 
America  and  jio.ssibly  of  the  United  States.  This  may  bring  about  a  comiietition 
with  other  countries,  including  the  United  States,  which  should  be  beneficial  in 
giving  Latin  America  an  abundant  and  chea})  sujiply  of  the  articles  which  formerly 
could  be  obtained  at  a  fixed  jirice  from  only  one  country.  As  the  Uidted  States  is, 
moreover,  endeavoring  to  develop  many  .similar  industries,  it  must  be  prepared  for 
this  new  comjietition. 

4.  After  carefully  surveying  the  industrial  .situation  in  England  and  France,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the.se  countries,  although  handii-apiied  by 
the  conditions  and  burdens  of  war,  are  developing  a  condition  of  industrial  prejiared- 
ness  for  future  commerce.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  vast  practical  army  of  skilled  but  reason¬ 
ably  paid  labor,  in  the  form  of  women  workers,  which  will  be  continually  valuable 
and  available  after  the  war,  is  being  trained  and  develojx>d  all  over  Great  Hritain 
and  France.  This  labor  can  not  fail  to  increase  immen.sely  the  efliciency  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  volume  of  output  of  foreign  commerce,  despite  the  loss  of  male  skilled 
labor  resulting  from  the  war.  It  also  means  that  there  will  be  no  serious  jarring  or 
disruption  of  industrial  conditions  by  lack  of  labor  in  the  readjustment  after  the  war. 
Tliis  supply  of  female  labor  will  continue  keeping  up  the  elficienc-y  of  manufacture 
and  withdraw  from  its  duties  only  as  male  skilled  labor  is  ready  or  comj)etent  to 
take  its  place.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  a  large  element  of  older  men  and  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  boys  who  never  before  engaged  in  skilled  labor  are  now  becoming 
eflicient  and  productive  in  the  industries  where  they  are  employed. 

5.  A' ot withstanding  the  extraordinary  linancial  burdens  of  the  war,  the  British  and 
French  financial  and  commercial  interests,  enc'ouraged  by  official  attitude  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  plainly  permanent  injurious  effect  upon  their  foreign  commerce  of  their 
pre.seat  withdrawal  from  financing  Government  loans  and  i)rivate  undertakings 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  that  the  United  States  money  market  is  rai)idly 
supplanting  them  in  this  respect,  are  now  ijlanning,  individually,  but  i)rincipally 
through  cooperation,  to  care  for  this  great  and  developing  field  in  the  future  as  they 
have  done  in  the  i)ast.  Although  London  and  Paris  clearly  realize  the  overwhelming 
advantage  which  New  York  now  has  over  them  in  its  supiily  of  ready  money,  ami 
even  ailmit  that  the  war  may  yet  give  New  York  the  financial  supremacy  of  the 
world,  they  with  c<)rre.sj)onding  determination  and  confidence  are  organizing  and 
<-ooperating  in  every  way  po.ssible  to  .save  the  situation  and  continue  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  Latin-American  field. 

li.  In  all  the  discu.ssion,  however,  of  the  situation  one  suggestion,  amounting  to  an 
expres.s(id  belief,  was  (continually  made  in  both  offi<;ial  and  private  circles — that  there 
is  abundant  room  in  the  Americas,  particularly  in  South  and  t’entral  America,  for 
the  best  financial  and  commercial  effort  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  England  and  France  on  the  other,  ('orollarj"  to  this  and  almost  as  important  was 
the  earnest  exjrre.ssion  of  the  advisability  and  desire  for  cooperation,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  of  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  England  and  France  with  those  of 
the  United  States  in  caring  for  the  financial  and  commercial  needs  of  Latin  America, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  pennanently  ruinous  competition  that  would  he  harmful  to  all 
concerned.  Their  officials,  bankers,  and  commercial  leaders  openly  said  that  they 
were;  rc'ady  to  receive  and  to  make  suggestions  in  conference  with  the  corresponding 
interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  cooperation  along  practical 
lin(*s,  even  to  the  extent  of  necessary  recipriK^al  official  legislation  of  the  Governments 
concerned. 
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7.  In  looking  forward  into  the  future,  responsible  Government  officials,  bankers, 
manufacturers,  and  editors  were  almost  unanimous  in  expressing  optimism  rather 
than  pessimism  about  the  actual  effect  of  the  war  on  the  ability  and  capacity  of 
Etigland  and  I'rauce  to  care  successfully  for  foreign  trade  under  the  continuance  of 
war  conditions  and  eventually  uuder  the  extraordinary  but  indefinite  conditions 
which  will  follow  the  war.  It  is  true  that  there  were  a  few  notable  exceptions  to  this 
attitude,  but  in  (‘ach  case  they  exjiressed  a  determination  to  tr\'  to  overcome  their 
jressimism  in  the  situation,  thus  reflecting,  in  spite  of  their  controlling  thorights,  the 
prevailing  optimism  of  their  assrx  iates  and  colleagues.  Whether  such  an  optimistic 
attitude  is  ba.sed  on  good  grounds  or  not,  it  rertainly  is  a  remarkable  commentary 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  nations  concerned. 

8.  Among  all  men  of  authority  was  found  a  gratifying  interest  in  the  work  and  scope 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  the  official  international  organization  of  the  American 
Republics,  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  commerce,  friendship,  intercourse,  got>d 
understanding,  and  peace  among  them  all.  The  opinion  was  fretpiently  expressed 
that,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  influence  this  organization  has  had  u]>on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  trade,  solidarity  and  peace  of  its  constituent  nations,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  may  be  organized  soon  now,  or  after  the  war,  similar  unions  of  European 
nations  having  like  interests,  for  the  advancement  of  their  common  welfare.  They 
were  particularly  imi)ressed  with  the  fact  that,  whereivs  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
organized  and  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  governments  and  peoples  forming  its 
constituency,  it  is  not  in  any  sense  politically  antagonistic  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
any'  more  than  a  chamber  of  commerce  made  up  of  men  of  similar  interests  in  the 
same  city  is  neces.sarily  antagonistic  to  other  organizations  in  the  same  city  or  to 
chambers  of  commerce  in  neighboring  cities.  One  English  statesman,  who  had  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  history,  the  work,  and  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  who  regarded  as  most  significant  the  fact  that  its  governing  board  compris¬ 
ing  the  uniejue  membership  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  a  largo  group  of  nations,  declared 
that  he  was  confident  that  if  there  had  existed  before  the  war  in  London  or  Paris,  in  Berlin 
or  Vienna,  a  Pan  European  union,  organized  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington,  there  never  would  have  been  a  European  war! 


LATIN-AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
TRADE  IN  1915-GENERAL 
SURVEY  V  V 

The  foreign  ooluinerce  of  tlie  20  Latin-Ainerican  countries  for 
the  year  1915  was  $2,469,047,020,  of  which  $811,268,634 
represented  imports,  and  $1,657,778,386  exports.  For  the 
preceding  year  the  figures  (revised  and  corrected)  are: 
Imports,  $907,841,133;  exports,  $1,275,312,612.  The  decrease  in 
imports  for  the  year  was  $96,572,499,  and  the  increase  in  exports, 
$382,465,774,  showing  a  net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  $285,893,275. 

The  European  war  conditions  are  reflected  in  the.  statistics  of  hotli 
years,  1914  and  1915.  The  war  began  on  August  1,  1914.  The 
first  seven  months  of  that  year  represented  more  or  less  normal 
conditions,  hut  the  remaining  five  months,  running  over  two  or  three 
months  into  1915,  was  a  period  of  almost  complete  paralysis  of  trade, 
in  the  Latin- American  countries.  Financial  relations  were  disrupted; 
sliips  were  not  obtainable,  and  in  fact  almost  every  agency  of  com¬ 
merce  was  at  a  standstill.  The  fundamentally  sound  economic 
condition  of  the  Latin- American  Republics  enabled  them  to  emerge 
with  comparatively  great  rapidityfrom  this  state  of  industrial  paralysis, 
'riiis  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  not  one  of  these  States  economi¬ 
cally  considered  is  self-contained,  as  is  the  United  States,  Spain,  the. 
Netherlands,  and  other  neutral  countries.  None  of  them  is  even  so 
well  self-contained  as  are  other  neutral  countries,  such  as  Sweden 
and  Norway.  In  other  words,  the  Latin- American  countries,  being 
nonmamifacturing,  de]>end  almost  entirely  upon  imports  from  tlie 
manufacturing  countries  for  most  of  the  appliances  of  industry  and 
(•(unmerce  and  also  for  the  conveniences  and  many  of  the  necessities 
of  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  depend  upon  these  same,  countries 
to  ])urchase  their  raw  products  and  foodstuffs.  Furthermore  internal 
development  is  conditioned  upon  a  constant  supply  of  foreign  capital. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  world-wide  paralysis  of 
trade  would  have  affected  Latin  America  worse  than  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world  not  immediately  within  the  war  zone.  And  such  was 
the  fact.  But  the  produce  of  these  countries  is  of  things  that  the 
world,  at  peace  or  in  war,  must  have.  They  are  articles,  for  the  most 
])art,  of  prime,  necessity.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  Latin  America 
rapidly  emerged  from  the.  state  of  industrial  paralysis.  By  buying  less 
and  selling  more  it  improved  its  credit.  In  1915  it  bought  less 
than  in  1914 — nearly  $190,000,000  less — and  this  tended  to  strengthen 
its  })osition.  On  the  contrary,  it  sold  nearly  $400,000,000  more 
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than  in  1914;  in  fact,  over  $100,000,000  more  than  it  had  sold  in 
the  normal  year  of  1913. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  of  1913  with  the  figures  of 
the  two  succeeding  years.  In  1913  tlie  imports  were  $1,321,861,199 
and  the  exports  $1,552,750,952.  In  1914  the  imports  decreased  over 
$400,000,000,  to  he  further  decreased  nearly  $100,000,000  in  1915— 
a  total  (h'crease  for  the  two  years  of  over  $510,000,000,  or  nearly  40 
pi'r  cent. 

In  1914,  compared  with  the  jireceding  yi'ar,  tlu'  exports  decreased 
$277,000,000.  Both  the  figures  for  imjiorts  and  exports  for  this  year 
represented  the  paralysis  in  the  five  months  from  August  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  inclusive.  The  increase  of  $382,000,000  in  exports  in  1915  over 
1914  represents  the  improved  condition,  and,  exceeding,  as  it  does, 
the  normal  exports  of  1913  hy  $105,000,000,  takes  up  all  and  that 
much  more  of  the  slack  due  to  the  slump  following  the  war. 

Latin  America  has  until  now  bought  much  less  and  sold  much 
more  than  prior  to  tlu'  war.  At  presiUit  it  is  buying  on  an  almost 
normal  scale  and  continues  to  sell  on  a  scale  greater  than  before  the 
war. 

It  is  understood,  of  course*,  that  these  figures  represent  the  measure 
in  values  and  not  in  ((uantities,  and  that  high  prices  account  for  the 
present  increase  ov(‘r  the  normal  year  of  1913. 

It  may  he  of  further  interest,  as  sliowing  the  development  of  Latin 
American  countries  in  tlu*  matter  of  foreign  trade,  to  compare  the 
figures  for  a  ])eriod  of  20  years: 

IjiiliH  Amfrira  —  Twciifu iiram  firoirth  in  commerce. 

Imports.  Exports.  '  Total. 


l!tl.'> .  SSI l,2fiK, 6:54  I  S1,6.'>7.77S,:586  J2,46!»,047,0'.>0 

lS;t7 .  4l.'>,07!t..7(>‘i  I  4n.7,:542.(«7  ttlO,  422. 4'.l(t 

ItU-reaso .  ;5!t6,  lH!t.t)72  j  1 . 162. 4;5.">. :54it  l,.o.7S,62l,.o21 

I’or  ci'iit  of  incroaso .  !l.5  I  2:5.7  171 


I.MPOKTS  OF  I..VT1X  AMERICA. 

Wliilt  dot's  Liltin  America  buy  (  To  answer  this  (juestion  cate¬ 
gorically  by  ('numeration  of  articles,  or  even  of  classtts,  would  bt'  to 
name  nt^arly  all  tint  fmishtMl  manufactured  products  of  either  Europe 
or  the  United  Statew.  The  standards  of  living  are  practically  tlie 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  'I'he  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  not  manufacturing  countries,  hut  the  people  live  upon 
about  the  same  plant'  as  do  tht'  pt'ople  of  the  manufacturing  countries. 
They  thert'fore  rt'quirt^  tht*  same  things  for  tlu'ir  comfort  and  exist¬ 
ence.  The  notion  that  a  man  in  South  Anit'rica  demands  clothing,  or 
furniture,  or  food  of  a  different  kind  or  a  different  quality,  or  that  he 
builds  his  house  and  lives  in  a  different  way  from  a  man  in  France, 
or  England,  or  the  United  States  is  sheer  nonsense.  No  idea  has  been 
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luoro  overworked  or  mistakenly  understood  than  that  in  exporting 
to  Latin  America  manufacturers  must  send  something  difTerent 
from  what  they  make  for  home  consumption  in  order  to  meet  a  jiecidiar 
and  differejut  standard  supposed  to  exist  in  Latin  America.  All  tl\e 
amateur  experts  on  exporting  to  Latin  America  wlio  hll  the  columns 
of  the  daily  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  with 
advice,  as  a  keynote  use  the  text  ‘‘Give  Latin  America  what  it 
wants.”  Of  course  this  is  all  right,  just  as  it  woidd  he  all  right  for 
New  York  merchants  to  give  Omaha  or  Cincinnati  what  it  wanted. 
lJut  the  fact  is  that  Omaha  and  Cincinnati  want  about  the  same 
things  that  New  York  wants,  and  so  do  liio  and  Buenos  Aires. 

I'he  man  who  procures  from  Latin  America  sain|)les  of  what  is 
h('ing  sold  there  in  order  to  imitate*  or  duplicate  the  sanu*  will 
(ind  himself  very  much  behind  the  procession  when  his  goods  arrive 
at  the  selling  point.  Latin  America  wants  the  new  and  up-to-date, 
the  im])roved,  and  not  the  old  or  the  antiquated.  Wleen  fashions 
cliange  in  Paris  or  in  New  York,  Buenos  Aires,  Rio,  and  Santiago  will 
he  found  changing  their  fashions.  It  is  quite  time  that  a  soft  ])edal 
he  put  upon  tlie  cry  of  “manufacturing  to  meet  special  reciuirements 
in  Latin  America.” 

This  may  be  true  of  certain  industrial  material  desigiu'd  to  nu'ct 
special  industrial  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  railway  material. 
Kngines,  cars,  and  roadbed  may  he  different  from  what  they  arc 
in  the  U?iited  States,  and  necessarily  so;  hut  there  will  he  tin*  same 
difference  in  these  matters  between  ojie  Latin-American  country 
and  another,  and  tin*  manufacturer  of  such  material  will  manufac¬ 
ture  according  to  specifications  in  ('xactly  the  same  manner  as  lu* 
manufactures  for  home  consumption,  where  conditions  also  vary. 
If  one  has  a  new  or  useful  article  something,  perhaps,  that  nev(‘r 
was  known  or  used  anywhere,  hut  which  in  reality  serves  a  us(*fid 
])urpose — he  need  not  wait  to  find  out  whether  Latin  America  will 
take  this  new  article.  All  he  needs  to  know  is  wliether  Michigan  or 
Mississippi  will  take  it,  and  if  they  wiU,  then  he  can  he  ((uite  sun* 
that  Brazil  or  (diile  will  take  it.  Of  course,  om*  must  use  a  litth* 
common  sense  and  liave  regard  to  climate*  and  other  geogi'apliical 
considerations.  One  does  not  expect  to  sell  furs  in  Florida  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  he  sold  in  Minnesota.  Neither  can  he  ex|)ect 
to  sell  furs  in  Brazil  or  Peru  to  any  great  extent. 

I.ATIX  AMEiaCAX  EXPOKTS. 

Latin  American  ex|)orts  are  almost  entirely  raw  mat(*rial  for  manu¬ 
facturing  ])urposes  and  primary  foodstuffs,  hut  there  are  hroad 
differences  as  to  localities  of  production.  The  ])roducts  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries  vary  in  a  marked  degree*,  due  principally  to  climate, 
rainfall,  and  soil  conditions.  In  order  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  these*  expeerts,  it  is  he*.st  tee  particularize*  hy  ce)untrii*s. 
mill.  5—10 - 4 


‘  Estimated.  »()IIicial  returns  11  months  1(115:  Imports  S;l,ii.5:i,8(iS;  exports  *10, n.V),;ii’(). 
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—In  products  of  the  mining  industries — silver, 

gold,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  Secondarily, 
coffee,  rubber,  chicle,  chick  peas,  guayule,  heiUHpien,  ixtle,  mahogany, 
ebony,  cattle  hides  and  skins. 

(Antral  America. — Coffee,  the  principal;  in  addition,  bananas, 
gold  and  silver,  hides  and  skins,  rubber,  indigo,  and  some  sugar. 

-The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  molasses,  distillates,  iron  and  copper  ore,  hardwoods,  hides  and 
skins,  honey,  beeswax,  and  sponges. 

Dominican.  Republic  and  Haiti. — Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee, 
bananas,  beeswax,  and  hides.  From  Haiti,  in  addition,  some  cotton 
and  cottonseed,  orange  peeling,  and  logwood. 

Venezuela. — Coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  balatii,  goatskins,  asphalt, 
hides,  some  live  cattle,  aigrettes,  and  dividivi. 

(hlombia. — Coffee,  bananas,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  rub])er,  cacao, 
and  dividivi. 

Ecuador. — (’acao,  ivory  nuts,  “Panama”  hats,  rid)ber,  coffee,  gold, 
and  hides. 

/Vr!/. ---Principally  products  of  the  mining  industries  -largely  cojv 
per.  In  addition,  rubber,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  guano,  hides, 
“Panama”  hats. 

Rrazil. — d'he  two  gri'at  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.  Besides, 
th('r(‘  an'  Inch's,  yerba  mate,  cacao,  tobacco,  skins,  sugar,  cotton, 
gold,  manganese,  nuts,  carnauba  wax,  monazitc'  sand. 

Roliria. — The  prineijial  exjiort  is  tin.  In  addition,  there  are  silver, 
bismuth,  co])per,  rubber,  and  coco. 

I*aragua]i.  Hides,  (|uebracho  extract,  yerba  mate,  hardwoods, 
tobacco,  oranges. 

Vruguap.-  Wool,  hides  and  skins,  bc'ef  extracts,  tallow  and  other 
animal  fats,  residuary  animal  products,  wheat,  and  flour. 

Argentina. — The  exports  of  Argentina  are  almost  entirely  of  the 
agricultural  and  meat-producing  industries.  Of  the  first,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  linseed,  oats,  flour,  and  bran.  Of  the  second,  frozen 
and  chilled  meats,  hides,  wool,  skins,  residuary  animal  products  of 
all  kinds,  meat  extracts,  butter,  bones.  Besides,  there  is  some 
export  of  copper,  of  whalebone,  and  of  cpiebracho  wood  and  extract. 

(’kile. — Four-fifths  of  the  (dulean  exports  are  mineral,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  this  is  nitrate  of  soda.  Besides  there  are  copper  and 
bar  silver.  Outside  of  mineral  exports,  hides,  wool,  chinchilla  fur, 
wax,  some  fruits,  and  grains. 

DlSTRinUTION  OF  TRADE. 

In  total  of  values,  the  Ihiited  States  has  led  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  commerce  of  Latin  America,  but  it  was  only  in  1913  that  in 
the  imports  of  Latin  America  the  Lnitcd  States  took  the  first  place 
slightly  in  the  lead  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  imports  from  the 
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I  iiitod  States  in  tiiat  year  heiiig  nearly  ,()()(),()()(),  wliile  from  the 
United  Kingdom  the}’  were  neatly  SiViii.OOO, ()()().  The  imports  from 
(lermany  were  nearly  $21 !),()()(),()()()  and  from  Franee  about  $110,- 
000, ()()().  Since  the  heginning  of  the  war  imports  from  Germany 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  and  imports  from  France  atnl  the  United 
Kingdom  have  fallen.  On  the  other  Innid,  imports  from  the  I’nited 
States,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  neutral  countries  have  risen  very 
largely  in  jiroportion  (i.  e.,  in  jtercentages  of  the  whole  importations) 
and  in  some  cases  have  risen  in  amount.  In  101.")  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  over  $.‘180,000,000,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
$170,600,000,  from  France  $.‘1S, ‘200,000,  and  from  (lermany  less 
than  $1"), 000, 000.  Many  of  the  German  figures  are  estimates,  hut 
the  amount  probably  does  not  exceed  and  more  probably  will  fall 
below  that  given. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  three  years  the  imports  of  Latin 
America  frt)m  the  four  countries  mentioned; 


Latin  American  imports,  three  years. 


Total  imports. 

United 

States. 

Inited 

Kingdom. 

(iermany. 

France. 

11113  . 

I’ercent . 

11114  . 

I’ercent . 

ii»i:. . 

I’ercent . 

*l,321,,S(il,ll(H 

KN) 

.«;tH)7,  S4 1,133 
KNI 

.?Sll,2tiS,(i:M 

lUO 

S;«0, 1(1.7, 207 
2'..  03 
*2’.3, 043,1  S3 
27. 9 1 
?331(,2S.'),231( 
41.  S2 

$322, 7.77,  .77.7 
24.42 
i217,lsy,333 
23. 1(2 
$170,021,101 
21.03 

$21S,,S27,S71 
10.. >7 
$132,707,139 
14.02 
$14,l(30,4(Xi 
1.S4 

s.  :v2 

(LG4 
iiU),  s*H» 
4.71 

For  tbe  same  period  tbe  exports  of  Latin  America  were  as  follows: 

Latin  American  e.rports.  three  years. 

Total  exports.  , 

United 

Kingdom. 

(iermany.  j  France. 

iyi3 . 

I’er  cent . 

11(14 . 

I’crcent. .  . 

$l,.Vi2,7.’)0,t).'>2 

100 

$1,27.'., 312, 012 
100 

$477,939,204 
;«).  7S 
$4S7,  Hi0,32S 
3S.  20 
$039,.'>S0,447 
3S.0o 

$32'.(,S03,.747 
21.24 
$2S4, 03 1,4.79 
22.32 
$372,  .>42, 4 1.7 
22.  40 

$192,2IH,27(( 
12.3S 
$111,724,47.7 
S.  7.7 
$.731,003 
0.03 

$121,137,411 
7. 1(9 
$M,7(Ki,2sl 
0.41 

$11(9, 420,093 
0.0(1 

I’er  cent . 

'  1(X) 

Tlie  above  figures  show  in  outline  the  volume  of  trade  of  the  whole 
of  Latin  America  with  the  four  principal  manufacturing  countries. 
TIk'V  do  not,  howev(‘r,  show  the  real  position  of  the  United  States 
])rior  to  tlu'  European  war  in  resjiect  to  Latin  American  trade.  Tlu' 
trade  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  compan'd  tlu' one  with  tin* 
otlu'r,  was  distributed  more  or  less  evenly  over  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  Th(‘ trade  of  the  Unit(“d  Stat(‘s,  on  the  contrary,  was  vitv 
unequally  distributed.  In  tlie  northern  tii'r  of  countries  this  trade, 
both  on  the  imjiort  and  the  export  side,  wasoverwhehningly  ponderant. 
Its  volume  was  greater  than  that  of  England,  Franci*,  (icTmany,  and 
all  other  countries  combined. 

Subs(‘quent  to  tbe  heginning  of  the  war,  it  goi's  without  saying  that 
the  primacy  of  tlu'  United  States  as  tbe  principal  factor  in  Latin 
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AnuTican  trade  has  oxttMuled  almost  all  over  South  Anu'rica  as  well 
In  1913,  for  Mexico,  (Vntral  America,  (hiha,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlie,  imports  from  the  United  States  represented  54.11  |)er 
cent  of  till'  total.  The  pereentaj'cs  of  the  United  Kinjjdom,  (ler- 
many,  and  France  were,  respectively,  12.33,  9.92,  and  (5.77  a  total 
of  29.02  per  cent  or  hut  little  over  one-half  the  imports  from  the 
United  States.  A  large  ])art  of  the  remaining  per  cent  (16.S7)  allotted 
to  all  other  countries  is  re|)resented  hy  tlu*  interchange  of  commodities 
l)etween  the  Latin  Itepuhlics  themselves  -a  tradi'  seldom,  if  ever, 
competitive  with  that  of  the  four  leading  commi'rcial  countries  men¬ 
tioned. 

Certain  of  the  northern  countries  of  Soutli  -DiuTica  were  to  he 
included  with  the  group  above  mentioned  as  within  th('  splu're  of 
United  States  trade  su|)remacv. 

import  pcrccnUttjca. 


rotal. 

riiii(*(i 

S  tales. 

rnilfd 

Kin^iloiii. 

liiTinany. 

France. 

1  IBO 

2*>.  74 

20. 411 

II.IMI  1 

1  ■).  45 

'  l<N) 

AS.  ol 

2;t.  27 

1 4.  ll'i 

0. 00 

100 

:u .  SO 

20.  OH 

17.  so 

4.02 

KKI 

2S.  S2 

20.21 

17.  :u 

4.00 

Colombia. . 
Venezuela . 
Kcuador. . . 
IVru . 


In  the  remaining  jiart  of  South  America  tlu'  imports  from  the 
United  States  were,  in  every  case,  imudi  h'ss  than  those,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  Bolivia,  Chile.  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Argc'ntina  less  than  from  Germany,  and  in  Paraguay  less  than  from 
France  as  well. 

Likewise  in  exports  the  preponderance  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  the  first-mentioned  group  of  northern  States  Mexico. 
Central  America,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
rc'presenti'd  hy  a  percentage  of  (59.(57,  as  compared  with  12.12  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  7.(iS  for  Germany,  and  4.S,S  for  France,  extended 
to  South  America.  In  Brazil  the  United  vStates,  out  of  a  total  of  a 
little  over  S3 15, ()()(),()()()  in  exports,  took  S102.5(5(),()()(),  against 
S4 1.700, ()()()  for  the  I’nited  Kingdom,  S44,390,()0()  for  Germany,  and 
S3S,(5.S5,()00  for  France.  In  the  whole  of  South  America  it  took  25. S3 
|)er  cent  of  the  exports,  as  opposed  to  24.31  taken  hy  the  United 
Kingdom,  13.95  hy  Germany,  and  9.05  ])y  France. 

'Pliis  was  the  position  of  the  United  States  and  its  principal  rivals 
])rior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Furopean  war.  In  1914,  with  five 
months  of  the  war  and  for  this  period  an  almost  complete  stagnation 
of  business,  the  Ihiited  States  had  27.94  per  cent  of  the  im])ort 
trade  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  23.92  per  cent. 
In  1915  the  jiercentages  were  41.S2  and  21.03,  respectively. 

In  exports  these  percentages  in  1914  wiuv:  United  States,  3S.20; 
United  Kingdom,  22.32.  In  1915  they  wiTi*:  United  States,  3S.(55 : 
United  Kingdom,  22.40. 
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DK.  CAllLOS  ('ALDEKOX,  one  of  the  most  prominent  jnihlic 
meji  of  Colombia,  died  September  2;5,  1916.  In  his  death 
that  country  sustained  the  loss  of  an  eminent  statesman 
ami  diplomat,  jurist  and  orator.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Calderon  was  identified  with  the  social  and  political  development  of 
his  country  and  had  served  it  time  and  again  in  higli  office. 

Dr.  (’alderon  entered  political  life  early  in  his  career.  Wlien  lie 
had  completed  his  university  studies  he  began  to  practice  law  in 
Hogota.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  country  became  feverishly 
active  in  the  making  of  a  new  constitution.  The  important  nature 
of  this  work  and  the  opportunit}’  it  offered  for  service  attracted  him 
and  in  1886  he  threw  himself  into  this  activity.  He  displayed  such 
ability  and  his  power  of  address  and  argument  was  so  convincing 
that  he  soon  became  an  important  factor  and  dominating  influence 
in  shaping  this  body  of  laws.  The  completed  constitution  not  only 
bears  his  name  but  <‘ontains  many  jirovisions  introduced  and  cham¬ 
pioned  by  him. 

Among  the  higher  oflices  he  has  held  in  the  country  were  those  of 
representative  in  ('ongress;  national  senator;  and  member  of  the 
cabinet  in  various  administrations.  His  wide  e.xperience  in  national 
affairs  and  his  familiarity  with  oflicial  life  I'esulted  in  his  being  called 
upon  fivcpiently  to  accept  public  oflice.  In  the  course  of  his  official 
career  he  occupied  nearly  every  jiortfolio  in  the  cabinet.  His  services 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  as  minister  of  finance  were  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy.  In  connection  with  his  experience  as  minister  of 
finance  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Monetary  Question  in  Colombia, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  splendid  exposition  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Cal¬ 
deron  also  served  as  minister  of  Colombia  to  lielgium  and  other 
countries. 

Although  detailed  information  has  not  yet  been  received,  there  is 
>verv  reason  to  believe  that  at  his  demise  the  Colombian  Covernment 
paid  oflicial  homage  to  his  memory  and  that  the  nation  joined  his 
family  and  friends  in  e.xpressions  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

On  September  1,  1916,  there  died  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  Dr. 
Fklipe  (ii'EVAUA  Kojas,  minister  of  pid)lic  instruction.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  death  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  entire  country. 
It  meant  the  loss  of  one  of  Venezuela’s  distinguished  citiz('ns  and 
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eminoiit  public  officials.  Although  occupying  a  public  position  of 
respojisihility  in  the  President’s  caf)inet,  the  Doctor’s  greatest  promi¬ 
nence  and  reputation  were  atajuired  in  his  profession  of  physician  and 
surgeon.  Hoth  in  Venezuela,  and  in  London,  where  he  continued  his 
medical  investigations  at  the  Royal  College  of  vSurgeons,  he  received 
the  hignest  honors  possible  for  efheient  work. 

Dr.  (Juevara  Rojas  was  hut  .‘IS  years  old  at  the  time  of  death,  and  in 
the  full  prime  of  life.  He  was  just  entering  the  broad  field  of  his 
activities  witli  tlie  assurance  and  confidence  that  come  with  exper¬ 
ience  and  maturity,  when  his  untimely  removal  brought  to  a  close 
a  career  of  promise  and  service.  Oflicial  mourning  was  decreed 
throughout  the  country  by  the  (Miief  Executive  and  every  national 
lionor  and  respect  were  paid  him.  Tributes  in  the  form  of  telegrams, 
messages,  and  eulogies  filled  the  press.  High  officials  of  State  and 
nation  and  foreign  diplomatists  paid  homage  to  the  deceased:  scien¬ 
tific  organizations  among  which  he  was  a  leader  expressed  their 
grief;  literary  societies  which  had  recognized  his  poetic  soul  and 
literary  offerings  honored  his  memory;  school  and  university  corpo¬ 
rations,  hoth  faculty  ajid  students,  paid  tril)ute  to  the  Doctor  whose 
broadening  influence  they  had  felt  under  his  administration;  while 
personal  and  professional  associates  joined  in  the  universal  expressions 
of  sorrow. 

Perhaps  no  message  expressed  more  fittingly  the  nation’s  grief  than 
that  sent  to  the  mother  of  tlie  deceased  by  Gen.  Juan  V.  Gomez, 
president-elect  of  the  country,  in  which  he  said,  in  ])art: 

I  lack  the  words  to  ex])res.s  the  deep  sorrow  which  the  death  of  your  son  has  hrou<'ht 
to  my  spirit.  VenezAiela  has  lost  in  him  an  eminent  citizen  who  "ave  his  country 
luster  and  renown  throu>;h  his  scholarly  attainments  and  his  sterlinjr  ])er,sonal  qual¬ 
ities.  [Translation.] 

Dr.  Felipe  Guevara  Rojas  was  horn  June  30,  1S7S,  and  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  early  studies  at  the  Federal  College  and  at  Santo  Tomas, 
Guayana,  came  to  Caracas  for  his  medical  training.  He  jterformed 
the  usual  student  services  at  the  hospital  clinics  and  pursued  the 
regular  work  at  the  Central  University.  Here  he  took  ranking  place 
in  his  classes  and  won  numerous  prizes  and  distinctions.  While  here 
lie  prepared  a  medical  thesis  which,  because  of  its  merit  and  its  im¬ 
portance  to  the  pathological  literature  of  the  country,  was  printed 
and  published  by  the  university,  and  in  recognition  of  his  afiility  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  1910 
he  Ix'came  a  memlier  of  the  Royal  ('ollege  of  Surgeons  of  Ijondon, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  named  a  Fellow  of  that  institution.  This 
is  the  highest  title  which  a  physician  can  obtain  in  Flngland,  and 
only  one  other  Venezuelan  enjoyed  this  distinction  before  Dr.  Gue¬ 
vara  Rojas. 
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Dr.  f^NRiQUE  Ni’Nez,  Socrotarv  of  Sanitation  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Menoeal  of  Cuba,  died  on  vSeptendier  15,  1916,  in  New  York 
City,  where  be  bad  gone  to  study  the  methods  em|)loved  to  cheek 
the  spread  of  infantile  paralysis.  With  bis  deatli  Cuba  lost  an  exec¬ 
utive  of  rare  ability,  while  the  medical  and  scientific  fraternity  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  lost  one  of  its  notable  membei’s. 

Dr.  Nunez  ranked  high  in  bis  profession.  He  entered  the  cabinet 
of  President  Menoeal  on  May  20,  1913,  by  virtue  of  bis  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Public  Charities.  During  the  period 
of  bis  atlministration  be  succeeded  in  introducing  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  sanitary  reforms,  as  well  as  elevating  the  general  standards 
of  public  health  and  hygiene  throughout  the  country.  His  broad 
sympathies  brought  him  close  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  when  bis  body 
lay  in  state  in  the  presidential  palace,  the  constant  stream  of  people, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  who  came  to  jiay  final  homage  was  an  ebxpient 
expression  of  a  nation’s  appreciation  of  service. 

The  deceased  Secretary  was  born  in  1S72  in  the  town  of  Madruga, 
Province  of  Habana.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Habana 
in  law  and  medicine  in  1<S93  and  1894,  respectively.  In  1905  be 
received  the  Gutierrez  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Science.  For 
many  years  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death  lie  was  professor  in  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Medicine  and  was  surgeon  at  the  Mercedes  and  San 
Francisco  de  Paula  bosjiitals.  He  contributed  many  articles  on 
medical  and  sanitary  subjects  and  was  Director  of  the  dournal  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Nunez  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medical 
Science,  Society  of  Clinics,  and  of  the  Medical  College. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  bis  achievements  wliile  liead  of  the 
sanitary  department  may  be  mentioned  the  creation  of  the  infantile 
hygiene  st'rvice  and  the  founding  of  consulting  stations;  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  service  of  visiting  nurses;  the  organization  of  matcunity 
bosjutals;  the  inauguration  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Cojimar; 
the  creation  of  milk-inspection  departments;  and  the  establishnu'iil 
of  summer  colonies  for  children  at  Triscornia.  He  also  did  much  to 
encourage  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of  food  jiroducts, 
drinks,  and  drugs. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Nunez’s  demise.  President  Menoeal 
ordered  the  Putrin  of  the  ('uban  Navy  to  proceed  to  Key  W(‘st  to 
bring  back  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  He  also  (b'signated  certain 
days  of  oflicial  mourning,  aiul  public  dejiartments  and  pleasure  places 
were  closed  during  the  jieriod  of  interment.  Tb<>  minu'rous  exjires- 
sions  of  grief  and  the  handsome  tributes  paid  to  Dr.  Nunez  by  oflicial 
and  social  associates,  private  and  professional,  evidence  clcarh’  tb<‘ 
res])ect  and  admiration  in  which  be  was  held. 
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Tlio  (loath  of  .ludjio  Thomas  II.  Anderson,  one  time  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  Bolivia,  on  Saturday,  Se])temher  30,  1016, 
l)rou"ht  deej)  r(*<;ret  to  his  profi'ssional  associate's  and  to  Ids  many 
friends  in  the  United  States  and  in  Bolivia,  dustice  Anderson  served  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])l('nipot('ntiarv  to  Bedivia  from 
ISSO  to  1S03.  Dnrinj;  the  years  that  h<'  sjient  in  that  diplomatic 
capacity  he  Ix'came  thoroughly  familiar  Avitli  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  not  only  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredit('d  hnt  of 
many  of  the  neighhoring  republics  of  South  America.  He  was  jiar- 
ticularly  W(dl  posted  on  the  monetaiy  syste'ins  of  South  America,  and 
when  the  (piestion  of  a  silver  monetary  standard  was  agitati'd  in  the 
United  Stat(‘s,  Judge  Anderson  delivered  a  numlu'r  of  important 
addrt'sses  on  the  suhjc'ct.  In  connection  with  his  diplomatic  expe¬ 
rience,  the  minister  also  prepared  a  Ilandhook  of  Ihdivia  which  con¬ 
tained  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  data  on  that  country  and  which 
for  a  number  of  years  served  as  a  valuable  and  authentic  comjMmdium 
of  information. 

Returning  from  Bolivia,  the  minister  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
National  Capital  and  entered  into  the  practice  of  law.  In  this  jirofes- 
sion  he  had  already  accpiired  a  lucrative  jiracticc  and  won  a  high 
place  in  his  native  State  of  Ohio.  In  lS9t)  Mr.  Anderson  was  ap- 
pointi'd  United  State's  attonu'v  for  the  District  of  C<dund)ia,  and  two 
years  later,  in  recognition  of  his  able  services,  he  was  named  a  memlx'r 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District.  As  a  member  of  this  high  tribu¬ 
nal,  Justice  Anderson  was  calk'd  u])on  to  (k'liver  decisions  in  some  of 
the  most  notable  cases  that  have  appeared  before  the  higher  courts  of 
the  District. 

Judge  Amhu'son  was  born  in  Ih'lmont  County,  Ohio,  in  1H4S.  He 
was  ('ducated  at  the  juiblic  and  private  schools  of  his  county  and  at 
Mount  Union  College,  Ohio.  The  colk'ge  later  conferrc'd  upon  him 
the  honorary  (h'gree  of  LL.  1).  After  lea\'ing  colk'gc',  he  taught 
school  fora  short  time  and  then  returned  to  ivsume  his  k'gal  studii's. 
On  entering  the  ju-ofesion  he  jiromjitly  made  a  distinct  jdace  foi- 
hims('lf.  While  in  Washington,  the  Judge  (k'liveivd  course's  of  law 
k'ctun's  in  Gc'orgetown  University,  in  the  National  Univi'rsity  Law 
School,  and  h'ctun's  on  dijdomac.y  at  the  American  Univiu’sity,  of 
which  latter  institution  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  late  Justice  was  a  memlx'r  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
the  Washington  Historical  Society,  and  the  Am('.rican  Bar  Association. 
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High-Grade  Manganese  Ores  of  Brazil,  by  Joseph  T.  SingewalJ,  jr., 
and  Benjamin  Miller,  is  an  aceount,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Iron 
Age,  of  this  very  important  and  constantly  growing  mining  industry 
of  the  largest  of  the  South  American  Republics.  The  production  of 
manganese  ore  in  Brazil  has  developed  steadily  from  1,430  tons  in 
1894  to  350, 000  tons  in  1915,  and  the  industry  gives  still  greater 
[)romise  for  the  future.  The  followitig  excerj)ts  from  the  article 
embody  some  of  the  salient  features: 

Man>!;aiie.«e  is  one  of  the  few  industrially  iinj)orlant  metals  that  the  United  States 
does  not  j)roduce  in  (juantities  eoinmensurate  with  its  demand  and  consumption. 
( )res  of  manganese  are  mined  here  in  only  insignificant  quantity,  and  the  production 
is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  in  years  gone  by.  The  result  is  that  we  are  forced  to  import 
annually  an  average  of  about  8(X),0(K)  tons  of  such  ores,  having  a  value  of  over  $2,000,000, 
In  1914  one-half  of  this  ore  came  in  through  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  one-third  through 
Philadelphia. 

The  Euro])ean  war, which  has  produced  abnormal  conditions  in  so  many  industries, 
has  likewise  affected  the  mining  of  manganese.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Ku.ssia  was  by  far  the  largest  pro<lucer  of  mangane.so  ores,  British  India  ranked  second, 
and  Brazil  third;  moreover,  these  three  countries  were  the  only  important  producers. 
While  no  slali.stics  are  available  of  the  present  production  of  Russia  and  India,  it  is 
known  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  their  output,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Russia;  whereas,  as  we  .shall  .see  presently,  the  output  of  Brazil  has  been 
rapidly  increa.sing  to  meet  the  demand  for  manganese  in  this  country. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  tlie  rank  of  these  three  countries  as  contributors  to 
our  imports  of  manganese  ore  was  British  India,  Ru.ssia,  Brazil,  and  in  19i:{  only 
one-fifth  of  the  total  came  from  Brazil.  In  1914  the  imports  from  Brazil  exceeded 
tliose  from  the  other  two  countries  and  amounted  to  two-tifths  of  the  total.  The  1915 
figures  give  Brazil  a  still  more  prominent  ])osition,  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  our  imports,  over  nine-tenths  of  the  latter  having  come  from  that  country. 

The  manganese  industry  of  Brazil  is  of  comi)aratively  recent  development,  and 
con.sidering  that  it  is  an  industry  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  iron  industry, 
it  lias  enjoyed  a  continuous  exjiansion  since  its  inception  in  1894. 

V.\RIETV  OK  THE  .\II\.\S  GEU.VES  I>EI’()SITS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  ((uantity  that  has  been  produced  in  the  interior  of 
the  State  of  Bahia  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Bahia,  this  output  has  come  from  the 
State  of  Minas  (ieraes.  This  State,  the  name  of  which  means  “mines  of  all  kinds,” 
was  indeed  rightly  named,  as  it  has  always  been  the  mining  region  of  Brazil,  and  it 
is  t’ertainly  one  of  the  most  remarkahlc  mineralized  areas  of  the  world.  A  circle 
drawn  within  this  State  with  a  radius  of  a  little  more  than  ItM)  miles  would  include 
a  very  old  diamond  field  that  has  been  producing  steadily  for  over  three  centuries; 
two  import  antgold  mines,  one  of  wliich,  witha  depth  of  5,824feet,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  deepe.st  mine  in  the  world;  the  world’s  largest  and  richest  iron-ore  depos¬ 
its,  w'hich,  until  one  has  actually  seen  them,  pass  the  bounds  of  credulity;  and  the 
important  manganese  deposits  that  are  about  to  bo  described,  one  of  which  has  a 
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Photograph  by  B.  L.  Miller. 


HIGH  GRADE  MANGANESE  ORES  OF  BRAZIL. 


Shar])  contact  between  manganese  ore  and  country  rock  which  is  queliizite  in  the  Morro  da  Mina  mine.  The  l)lack  line  drawn  on  the  photograph  .show.s  contact,  the  lighter 

material  l.>eing  rock  and  the  balance  ore. 
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,>;roatc‘r  toimasie  of  lii};h-f;railc  ores  (lcveloj)cd  than  any  other  known  manganese  occur¬ 
rence.  During  the  ]>ast  year,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  all  of  these  deposits. 
The  manganese  deposits  are  so  little  known,  and  yet  so  important  and  geologically 
interesting,  that  an  account  of  them  is  of  considerable  interest. 

The  manganese  ores  of  Minas  (Jeraes  are  of  two  distinct  tyj)es,  occurring  in  separate 
hut  not  far  distant  districts.  The  older  district  centers  about  Miguel-Durnier.  which 
is  a  .station  on  the  Ustrada  da  Terra  Central  do  Hra.sil,  49(5  kilometers  north  of  Rio  de 
.laneiro.  and  j)arallels  the  branch  line  that  runs  from  there  to  the  ancient  mining  town 
and  former  cai)ital  of  the  State.  OuroPreto.  The  other  di.strict  centers  about  Lafayette 
or  tiueluz,  on  the  same  railroad  at  kilometer  4():L  The  centers  of  the  two  districts  are 
conseipiently  hut  21)  miles  a])arl.  The  former  lies  at  the  .southern  edge  of  the  great 
iron-ore  region  of  Minas  and  the  latter  a  short  dl.^tance  to  the  .south  of  it. 

THK  MKiUKI.-nUllNIEn  DISTRICT. 

The  manganese  deposits  of  this  distriid  extend  in  a  narrow  belt  with  a  nearly  east- 
west  direction  from  the  Rocaina  mine,  which  lies  about  1  ^  miles  southwest  of  Hurnier, 
to  the  Kodeio  mine,  about  H  miles  east  of  that  place;  in  other  words,  the  district  has 
a  length  of  about  10  miles  jiarallel  to  the  Ouro  Preto  branch  of  the  railroad.  With 
excejition  of  the  Rodeio  mine,  all  of  the  operations  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Carlos 
Wigg.  administrator  of  the  Wigg  estate,  the  owners  of  the  iirojicrties  The  Rodeio 
mine  lies  on  the  Ouro  Preto  branch  and  is  connected  with  the  station  Metallurgica  by 
an  aerial  tram.  It  has  been  operated  during  the  past  three  years  by  the  .same  company 
that  owns  the  Morro  da  Mina  mine  under  the  name  of  ('ompanhia  Metallurgica,  and 
has  a  monthly  output  of  1 .1)1)0  to  1.200  tons. 

Mr.  Wigg  told  us  that  he  started  mining  maiigane.se  ores  in  1894.  on  what  is  known 
as  .section  (i  of  the  Wigg  e.state.  and  that  he  has  the  di.stiiiction  of  being  the  first  person 
to  work  mangane.se  ore  in  Minas  (ieraes.  The  first  mine,  located  on  a  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  at  I’zina  station.  .‘I  kilometers  ea.st  of  Murnier,  was  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  oiKMiing  had  become  .so  deep  and  .so  much 
water  had  to  he  contended  with  that  it  was  finally  abandoned.  The  pre.seiit  output, 
aggregating  about  KK)  tons  jK‘r  day,  comes  princijially  from  section  !),  which  lies  1  mile 
east  of  I'zina,  and  is  siipjdemented  by  small  outputs  from  a  number  of  openings 
between  I'/.ina  and  Rurnier  and  from  the  Rocaina  mine. 

The  Rurnier  manganese  ores  occur  in  the  Itabira  iron  formation,  which  is  a  .sedi¬ 
mentary  series  of  probable  .\lgonkian  age.  It  is  the  same  formation  that  includes 
the  great  iron-ore  dejKisits  of  this  jiart  of  Rrazil.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mangane.se 
mines,  it  shows  a  ra])id  succe.s.sion  of  itabirite.  .schi.st,  calcareous  .schist,  and  limestone. 
Mo.st  abundant  is  the  itabirite;  the  lime.stone  occurs  at  various  horizoius  in  the  .shajH" 
of  lenses  of  limited  extent,  sometimes  in  .schi.st.  at  other  times  intercalated  between 
schi.st  and  itabirite,  and  then  again  wholly  iiiclo.sed  in  itabirite.  The  lime.stone  is 
de.scribed  as  dolomitic  and  inangamferous. 

******* 

.\t  the  section  !)  mine  the  width  of  the  mangane.se  bed  is  from  1  to  LI  meters,  and 
it  has  been  develoixsl  for  a  length  of  (UK)  meters.  At  other  jdaces  the  width  of  the 
ore  body  is  .somewhat  greater,  as  at  the  Uzina  mine,  where  it  had  a  maximum  width 
of  over  2  meters.  The  mines  are  usually  started  lus  ojh'ii  cuts,  but  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  ore  bodies  they  run  into  dejUh  .so  rapidly  that  underground  mining 
must  soon  be  substituted.  The  .soft  decomjiosed  character  of  the  wall  rock  makes 
the  ground  exceedingly  heavy  and  calls  for  coiusiderable  timbering. 

The  ores  consist  for  the  most  jiart  of  amorphous  or  finely  cry.stalline  compact  man- 
gane.se  oxides,  with  which  are  a.ssociated  many  lumjis  and  concretionary  forms  similar 
to  those  so  common  in  the  browii-iron  ores.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  .soft 
earthy  material  iiresent.  Psilomelane  is  probably  the  most  abundant  mineral,  and 
mixed  with  it  is  considerable  jiyrolu.site.  The  ore  is  vcrj^  high  grade,  averaging  50 
per  cent  manganese,  1  jier  cent  silica,  and  0.03  to  0.05  per  cent  phosphorus. 
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THE  QI  ELUZ  DI.STRH'T. 

The  depo.sits  of  this  district  boj>;au  to  be  worked  a  few  years  after  iniiiiHj'  coiniiienced 
at  lliiriiier,  and  this  is  now  by  far  tlie  most  iinjwrtant  area.  The  lirst  mine  was  that 
at  Pi(|iiery,  which  lies  about  15  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Lafayette,  bnt  after  having 
furnished  about  250, (HK)  tons  of  ore  it  was  abandoned  as  worked  out  about  10  years 
ago.  This  mine  was  worked  by  a  llrazilian  concern  known  as  the  (lonzalves  Kamos 
Companhia,  which  also  formerly  worked  on  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  Wigg  estate. 
The  principal  mine  at  the  present  time  is  the  Morro  da  Mina,  located  a  short  distance 
outside  of  Lafayette,  which  has  increased  its  j)roduction  to  7(M)  tons  jwr  day.  It  is 
owned  and  o{)erated  by  a  Hrazilian  company  known  as  the  Companhia  Morro  da  Mina. 

A  (Jerman  company  under  the  name  Minerayao  da  .\gua  Preta  luus  been  working 
for  si.x  or  .seven  years  the  rubble  ores  at  the  east  end  of  the  Morro  da  Mina  ground, 
and  with  an  averiige  production  of  2.0<K)  tons  jK‘r  month  has  produced  a  total  of 
200, 0(K)  tons. 

On  the  small  hill  to  the  southeast  of  the  Morro  da  Mina,  the  exteiLsion  of  that  zone 
is  being  prosjM'cted  by  a  new  company  known  as  the  Companhia  Queluz  da  Mina. 
.Vnother  working  mine  is  the  Cocuruto,  which  lies  about  25  miles  southwest  of  I.afay- 
ette  and  is  connected  by  means  of  a  OO-centimeter  gauge  line  -10  kilometers  in  length 
with  Christiano,  a  station  on  the  main  line  about  30  kilometers  south  of  Lafayette. 
The  ojx'rator  here  is  a  Belgian  company  known  as  the  Societe  Anonyme  de  Man¬ 
ganese  de  (luro  Preto,  which  about  12  years  ago  opened  the  now  abandoned  Son 
(Jonyalo  mine  near  the  Pitpiery  mine.  The  Cocuruto  mine  has  been  worked  abemt 
seven  years  and  produces  3, (KM)  tons  monthly. 

In  addition  to  tho.se  mentioned  there  are  a  great  many  other  mines  in  the  district 
that  are  now'  idle.  Orville  A.  Derby,  the  late  director  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Brazil,  .says  of  the  district: 

The  mining  and  prospt'cting  operations  thus  far  effected  have,  on  account  of  (pies- 
tions  of  transiwrtation.  been  limited  to  a  zone  10  to  20  kilometers  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  railroad.  In  the  zone  thus  defined  the  juitcrops  of  ore  are  so  numerous  and 
large  as  to  indicate  an  extremely  extensive  and  widespread  mineralization  of  an  area 
that  is  doubtless  much  largt-r  than  has  thus  far  been  recognized. 

This  is  a  region  worthy  of  attention  on  the  i)art  of  American  iron  and  st(‘el  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  interested  in  .securing  their  own  manganese  ])rojK‘rties,  as  a  sy.steniatic 
investigation  of  the  region  will  almost  certainly  bring  to  light  other  depo.sit.s  of  im- 
iwrtance. 

*■»***** 

THE  MORKO  1).\  .MINA  .MINE  THE  I.ARIiE.sT. 

This  deposit  is  by  far  the  largest  manganese  occurrence  yet  discovered  in  Brazil. 
The  1915  proiluction  amounted  to  200,(HK)  tons,  and  it  has  jiroduced  a  total  of  over 

I, 0(K),(MK)  tons.  Develojiment  work  has  jiroved  a  reserve  of  10,(K)0,(KM}  tons,  which 

J.  de  A.  Lustosa.  the  manl^;er  of  the  mine,  says  makes  this  the  largest  dejiosit  of  high- 
grade  manganese  ore  in  the  world.  The  mine  is  situati'd  on  a  hill  known  as  the  Morro 
da  Mina  about  7  kilometers  northeast  of  the  station  of  Lafayette,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  branch  railroad  line,  so  that  the  ore  can  be  loaded  into  the  cars  at  the 
mine  and  requires  no  further  handling  until  transferred  to  the  boats  for  exportation. 

The  Morro  da  Mina  is  a  hill  that  has  an  elevation  of  1,110  meters  above  .sea  hwel  and 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  2(M)  meters  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  ore  bodies 
occur  at  the  top  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  hill  as  a  series  of  lenses  extending  in  a  direction 
13  degrees  west,  with  a  vertical  dip  and  a  pitch  of  45  degrees  to  the  southeast.  The 
principal  ore-bearing  area  has  a  length  of  800  meters  and  a  width  of  3(M)  meters,  within 
which  there  are  tour  important  lenses  overlapjiing  in  such  a  way  that  each  successive 
lens  toward  the  southeast  lies  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  jireceding.  The  horizontal 
dimensions  of  the  lenses  from  northwest  to  southeast  are  150  by  50  meters.  400  by  KM) 
meters,  120  by  30  meters,  and  100  by  15  meters.  The  ores  have  been  encountered  in 


Photo  by  Benjamin  Leroy  Miller. 

IIIGII-CK.VDE  MANGANESE  ORES  OF  BRAZIL. 

Upper:  The  southeast  end  of  the  main  workings  at  the  top  of  the  Morro  da  Mina  manpanese  mine,  the 
largest  in  Brazil.  Lower:  View  in  open-ent  workings  of  the  Morro  da  Mina  mine,  dark  portion  to  left 
is  ore,  lighter  material  is  rock. 
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a  development  tunnel  which  cute  the  second  and  third  ore  bodies  jtist  mentioned  at  a 
depth  of  130  meters  below  the  summit  of  the  hill,  indicating  that  they  extend  at  least 
to  this  depth.  In  addition  to  the  ores  in  situ,  there  is  a  large  tonnage  of  rubble  ores  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

Most  of  the  mining  is  by  open-cut  methods  and  is  done  by  hand.  Figure  4  shows  the 
southeast  end  of  the  main  workings  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Although  mining  costs  are 
low,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  magnitude  that  the  operations  have  now  attained 
they  could  be  still  further  reduced  through  the  use  of  steam  shovels.  Of  the  present 
output  two-thirds  comes  from  the  ore  in  place  and  one-third  from  rubble  ore  and  the 
screenings  of  an  old  dump.  All  of  the  ore  is  screened  over  a  2-centimeter  screen,  and 
only  the  oversize  is  shipped.  The  undersize,  constituting  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
product,  contains  35  per  cent  manganese  and  is  being  stored  on  a  separate  dump  to  be 
subjected  to  washing  or  other  beneficiation  at  some  future  time. 

MINING  AND  SHIPPING  COSTS. 

In  1914  mining  costs  had  been  reduced  to  60  cents  per  ton,  and  with  the  increased 
production  of  1915  were  doubtless  still  lower  in  that  year.  The  freight  rate  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  $1.50  per  ton.  Before  the  war  freight  rates  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Europe 
or  the  United  States  were  $3  to  $3.50  per  ton,  but  have  now  increased  to  $7.50  to 
Europe.  Exports  to  Europe  have  practically  ceased,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  ore  is 
now  coming  to  this  countiy,  and  is  carried  principally  in  sailing  vessels  at  the  rate  of 
$5  per  ton. 

There  are  500  men  employed  at  the  mine,  and  the  company  is  showing  a  commend¬ 
able  spirit  in  caring  for  them.  On  the  north  slope  of  the  hill  a  miners’  camp  has  been 
constructed  for  them,  consisting  of  a  number  of  simple  but  attractive  houses,  which 
are  rented  at  75  cents  to  $2.50  per  month,  this  rental  representing  10  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  construction. 

Francisco  Goya  y  Lucientes,  tlic  groat  Spanish  painter,  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  English  translation  follows: 

Among  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  ninety-first  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  held  recently  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  in  New  York  City,  an  exceptionally  meritorious  canvas  by 
F.  Luis  Mora,  entitled  “Fantasy  of  Goya,”  attracted  great  attention 
and  aroused  much  favorable  comment  among  visiting  art  connois¬ 
seurs.  The  painting  sho\\'s  the  great  Spanish  artist  in  his  old  age, 
seated  and  holding  in  his  lap  a  portfolio.  On  the  aged  face  is  a 
dreamy,  far-away  look  of  reminiscence,  while  aU  about  him  in  the 
shadows  of  the  background  and  in  the  high  light  of  the  foreground 
are  clustered  the  chief  figures  of  some  of  his  best-knowTi  creations. 
The  picture  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  paint¬ 
ers  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  serves  to  revive  interest  in  his  romantic 
career  and  remarkable  work. 

Francisco  Goya  was  born  in  1746  at  the  little  town  of  Fuentes  de 
Todos  not  far  from  Saragossa.  His  parents  were  ordinary,  hard-work¬ 
ing  people  unable  to  give  the  hoy  educational  advantages,  but  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  drawing  came  to  the  attention  of  an  artist  by  the  name  of 
Jos6  Luzan  Martinez,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mastroleo  at  Naples, 
and  the  artistic  genius  of  the  young  peasant  found  in  him  a  willing 
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iiislruclor.  JIo  was  but  12  y<'ars  of  ago  at  tho  tinio  lu*  rocoivcd  liis 
first  lessons.  It  seems  that  he  was  of  a  passionate  and  somewhat 
turbulent  nature,  and  even  at  an  early  age  became  involved  in  many 
diflicnlties.  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  sent  by  his  friends  to  Madrid 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  from  all  accounts  he  led  something  of  a 
wild  life  at  the  capital.  He  remained  there  for  a  year  or  two  when, 
determining  to  go  to  Home  to  study  his  art  and  liaving  lu)  means,  lie 
made  his  way  thither  by  adopting  the  career  of  a  bullfighter,  finally 
reaching  his  destination  broken  in  health  as  well  as  in  pocket. 

It  was  while  in  Italy  that  his  fii-st  notable  work  was  produced,  in 
1772,  one  of  his  pictures  being  awarded  the  second  prize  in  a  comjie- 
tition  initiated  by  the  academy  of  Parma.  Ilis  gallantries  and  reck- 
le.ss  love  of  adventure  again  involved  him  in  difliculties,  and  it  soon 
b(>came  advisable  for  him  to  leave  Home.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
177.5  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Spanish  artist,  Bayeu. 
On  returning  to  Madrid  he  commenced  painting  canvases  for  the 
tapestry  factory  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  which  the  King  of  Spain  took 
much  interest.  Between  1776  and  17S()  he  appears  to  have  sujiplied 
.30  examples,  for  which  he  received  about  S6,0()0.  From  tliis  time 
his  career  assumed  its  most  brilliant  phase.  Something  of  his 
character  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  excerpts  from  a  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  by  Adelaide  B.  Stilwell  in  the  duly  number  of  the  Volta 
Heview. 

When  the  year  1780  arrived  Goya  was  34,  and  despite  tlie  wilde.st  of  escapades,  had 
worked  hard,  exituted  numerous  pictures,  and  painted  many  portraits,  already  hav- 
inft  acliieved  the  honor  of  bein<'  named  an  academician.  The  t’athedral  of  Saragossa 
was  just  then  finished  after  being  rebuilt,  and  the  decorative  work  was  intrusted  to 
Goya’s  father-in-law,  who  found  it  far  too  heavy  a  ta.sk  for  one  pair  of  hands,  so  he 
called  in  the  a.ssistance  of  his  brilliant  son-in-law  I'rancisco.  *  *  *  Meanwhile 
the  painter  had  been  introduced  at  court,  where  he  had  so  ably  portrayed  the  King 
that  success  was  assured;  yet  this  was  due  as  much  to  pensonal  as  to  artistic  influence, 
owing  to  the  forceful,  magnetic  personality  of  (Joya,  and  his  position  at  court  became 
jusctiliarly  indejtendent.  For  20  years  the  Sjtanish  court  had  been  but  too  dtill. 
opj)ressed  under  a  criushing  load  of  etiquette,  and  at  last  was  frankly  tired  of  its  out¬ 
ward  decorum;  so  the  reaction  had  set  in  there  even  as  it  had  done  in  England  at  the 
Restoration.  Goya  was  welcome,  for  his  ready  re.source,  his  impudence,  was  a  relief, 
while  with  women  of  rank  he  gained  plentiful  influence  through  sheer  intellectual 
audacity.  Only  too  willingly  the  artist  di8j)layed  his  talents  ami  reaiu'd  a  rich 
reward,  becoming  in  time  court  painter  with  the  title  of  Excellence,  a  term  rather 
more  applicable  to  his  art  than  his  conduct.  The  Qtieen  found  him  most  amusing, 
either  as  a  walking  newspajter,  courtier,  or  jfliilo.sopher,  and  in  those  joyous  days 
(Joya  found  such  an  atmosi)here  admirably  suited  to  his  temperament,  both  as  painter 
and  satirist.  *  *  * 

Such  tropical  sunlight  of  success  was  not  destined  to  last  too  long.  One  of  Goya’s 
best  friends,  the  charming  Duchess  of  Alba,  was  sent  in  exile  to  her  estate  at  Luca. 
The  artist  would  not  allow  her  to  depart  alone,  and  during  their  journey  the  chaise 
broke  down,  when  Goya  gallantly  attempted  to  play  blacksmith  and  mend  the  broken 
axle.  That  severe  exertion  brought  on  a  chill,  which  resulted — most  unfortunately 
for  him — in  complete,  permanent,  and  hopeless  deafness.  After  that,  soured  temper 
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took  the  place  of  gaiety,  and  the  artist’s  nearest  and  dearest  suffered  from  his  fits  of 
ill  humor.  After  a  year  the  court  recalled  its  favorite  painter,  and  he  so  successfully 
pleaded  for  the  banished  duchess  that  she  also  was  recalled,  yet  did  not  long  survive 
the  return  to  favor,  for  death  claimed  her  soon  afterwards,  while  she  was  still  at  the 
zenith  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Goya  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  Among  the  notable  commis¬ 
sions  from  the  King  was  the  designing  of  a  series  of  frescoes  for  tlie 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Florida,  Madrid,  and  he  also  produced 
works  for  Saragossa,  Valencia,  and  Toledo.  Over  40  years  after  his 
death,  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  an  oflicial  was  appointed  to 
take  an  inventory  of  aU  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  nation,  and 
in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Madrid  palace  were  discovered  43  of  Goya’s 
works  on  rolls  long  forgotten  and  neglected. 

In  portraiture  Goya  was  a  master.  His  portraits  are  evidently 
lifelike  and  unexaggerated,  and  he  disdained  flattery.  He  worked 
rapidly,  and  during  his  long  stay  in  Madrid  painted,  amongst  many 
others,  the  portraits  of  four  sovereigns  of  Spain — Charles  III  and  IV, 
F'erdinand  VII,  and  “King  Joseph.”  The  Duke  of  WeUington  also 
sat  to  him,  but  on  his  making  some  remark  in  regard  to  his  manner  of 
working  which  aroused  the  artist’s  anger,  Goya  seized  a  plaster  cast 
and  hurled  it  at  tlie  head  of  the  Duke.  There  are,  however,  two 
extant  pencil  sketches  of  WeUington  by  Goya,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  a  private  coUection.  One  of  Goya’s  best  por¬ 
traits  is  that  of  the  lovely  Andalusian  Duchess  of  .iUba. 

Including  the  designs  for  tapestry,  Goya’s  genre  works  are  numerous 
and  varied,  both  in  style  and  feeling,  from  his  “A1  Fresco  Breakfast,” 
“  llomeria  de  San  Isidro,”  to  the  “  Curate  Feeding  the  Devil’s  Lamj),” 
the  “Meson  del  Gallo,”  and  the  painfully  realistic  massacre  of  the 
“  Dos  de  Mayo.”  His  versatility  was  remarkable.  In  his  hands  the 
{)encil,  brush,  and  graver  were  ecjually  powerful.  Some  of  his  crayon 
sketches  of  scenes  in  the  buU  ring  are  full  of  force  and  character, 
slight  but  full  of  meaning.  He  was  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  he 
commenced  his  etcliings  from  Vehisquez,  whose  influence  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  traced  in  his  earlier  work.  Goya  is  more  widely  known, 
perhaps,  for  his  etcliings  than  for  his  works  in  oil;  the  latter  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  sought  in  public  and  private  coUections,  principally  in 
Spain,  while  the  former  are  known  and  prized  in  every  capital  in 
Europe. 

In  1822  Goya  left  Spain  and  went  to  France.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Paris  he  fimdly  went  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  lived  at  the  home  of  his 
friend  and  patroness.  Madam  Weiss,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  82, 
on  April  16,  1828. 

In  commenting  on  his  work  the  critic  in  The  Volta  Review  writes; 

Francisco  Goya  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  satirist,  courtier,  and  violent  agent  of 
the  Revolution.  In  his  career  the  courtier  protected  the  radical,  while  both  in  turn 
were  protected  by  the  artist.  Thus  when  Goya  was  called  before  the  Inquisition  for 
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FANTASY  OF  OOYA,  BY  F.  LUIS  MOKA. 


This  fine  canvas,  executed  by  F.  Luis  Mor^  attracted  much  attention  at  the  ninety-first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  New  York  City. 
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publishing  dangerous  etchings  he  was  sliielded  as  artist  by  the  King,  wlio  bought  the 
pictures,  although  the  (^ueen  was  sadly  satirized  in  those  etchings.  How  often  did  he 
illustrate  those  hateful  vices  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  with  every  horrid  detail  at  the 
command  of  his  terrible  genius,  having  no  doubt  a  purpose  to  inculcate  such  lessons 
with  exceeding  bitterness,  even  as  the  sharp  acid  bites  keenly  into  the  etcher’s  plate. 
His  satire  may  be  best  compared  to  Hogarth’s  in  England,  but  the  latter’s  work  is 
like  lemon  juice  beside  Goya’s  vitriolic  methods.  For  his  time  in  that  line  of  work 
he  stands  alone  for  strength,  skill,  and  effrontery. 

The  Salmon  of  the  Pacific  is  tho  subject  of  a  recent  story  in  the 
Latin-Ainerican  editions  of  the  Bvei.etin.  While  an  industry  of  the 
United  States,  nevertheless  the  story  of  the  salmon  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  readers  of  the  English  edition. 

Millions  of  cans  of  salmon  are  sold  annually;  countless  households 
!ind  hotels  include  this  nutritious  fish  in  their  menus;  numerous  are 
the  ways  in  which  this  wholesome  dish  is  prepared  to  tempt  the 
palate  of  the  epicure;  and  yet  if  the  question  were  asked  about  the 
life,  habitat,  and  prejiaration  of  this  fish,  how  few  would  be  able  to 
answer  it.  The  satisfaction  tlerived  from  the  finished  product  is  fre¬ 
quently  such  as  to  completely  obscure  the  elemental  factors  that  enter 
into  its  making. 

And  so  it  is  when  there  is  placed  before  the  diner  the  dainty  salmon 
salad,  prettily  pink  in  its  freshness,  spread  upon  the  green  lettuce 
leaves,  seasoned  with  oils  and  dressings,  and  blended  with  the  savory 
flavors  of  celery  and  cucumbers.  Strange  and  distant  would  be  the 
thought  of  swiftly  flowing  streams  carrying  in  their  wake  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  these  monarchs  of  the  fish  kingdom.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  associate  with  this  tempting  morsel  the  idea  of  nets  and 
traps  placed  in  the  midst  of  streams  to  catch  tons  of  these  bright  silver 
fishes.  And  the  idea  of  ponderous  grinding  machinery,  cutting, 
cleaning,  drying,  packing,  and  steaming  the  salmon  meat  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  would  certainly  not  suggest  itself 
to  the  happy  diner  whose  mind  is  by  this  time  set  on  a  second  helping 
rather  than  on  the  derivation  of  the  food. 

And  yet  the  story  of  the  salmon  is  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is 
unique  in  the  life  history  of  the  lower  kingdoms.  It  is  a  well  known 
habit  of  this  fish  to  come  to  fresh  water  to  spawn.  After  a  life  of 
about  four  years  spent  in  the  seas,  growing,  accumulating  fat,  and 
storing  energy,  the  salmon  moves  inshore,  and  returns  to  spawn 
invariably  to  the  same  place  in  which  it  was  hatched.  Once  it  enters 
fresh  water,  it  takes  no  food,  although  the  journey  shoreward  may 
have  been  many  hundred  and  even  a  thousand  miles,  upstream  all  the 
way,  and  over  apparently  impossible  falls  and  wildest  rapids.  At  the 
place  of  nativity  the  males  and  females,  much  wasted  in  flesh  from 
fasting,  pair  off,  dig  a  nest,  using  heads,  tails,  and  fins  with  almost 
human  intelligence.  The  eggs  are  then  laid,  from  two  to  six  thousand 
to  each  fish.  And  now  occurs  one  of  nature’s  mysteries,  the  most 
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SALMON  BELOW  AND  IN  A  FALLS  IN  AN  ALASKAN  STREAM. 


The  leaping  powers  of  the  north  Pacific  salmon  are  worthy  of  admiration.  The  skill,  zeal,  and  persistence  with  which  these  fish  overcome  obstacles,  ascend  rapids 
and  cascades,  and  surmount  falls  while  on  their  way  to  their  spawning  grounds  are  remarkable.  The  bulldog  pertinacity  with  which  the  fish  continue  on  their 
course  while  rapidly  undergoing  physical  deterioration  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  whole  fish  tribe.  In  some  instances  they  travel  2,000  miles  from  the  ocean, 
and  after  once  beginning  their  upward  journey  they  take  no  food’ of  any  kind.  Every  individual  of  every  species  of  salmoii  dies  shortly  after  spawning. 


and  alter  once  beginning  tneir  upward  journey  iney  take  no  looa  oi  any  Kina. 
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SALMON  RUNNING  THE  RAPIDS. 

The  strength  of  these  fish  is  evidenced  by  their  wonderful  runs  through  water  w'hich  would  seem  calculated  to  dash  them  to  pieces.  No  rapid  is  too  rough  for  them  to 
scale  and  nofallis  toohigh  for  them  to  attempt.  Washed  back  by  the  current,  limp  and  exhausted,  they  retire  to  a  still  place,  rest  up,  ana  come  back  to  trv  it  again. 
Leaping  upward  and  ascending  falls  from  12  to  20  feet  they  fight  their  way  back  to  the  point  of  nativity  where,  as  a  spawn,  they  were  hatched.  If  not  ca'ptur^  by 
net  or  trap,  they  eventually  reach  the  fresh«water  stream  where,  after  spawning,  death  follows  shortly. 


NETTING  SALMON  IN  THE  COLl  MBIA  lUVEK  OF  THE  I’NITEU  STATES. 


While  the  volume  ol  the  catch  of  the  I’acitlc  salmon  runs  with  more  or  less  regularity  annually,  some  ol  the  si)ecies  in  particular  recions  and  streams  exhibit  a  marked 
periofiicity  in  abundance,  so  well  establishe<l  that  it  can  Im*  predicteci  with  certainty  years  in  advance.  The  climax  of  abundance  in  two  of  the  species  is  every  fourth 
year;  in  another  si)ecies,  every  two  years.  This  perirxlicity  is  an  indication  of  the  at;e  of  the  fish  when  mature.  In  one  case,  for  example,  a  bin  run,  with  the  deposition 
of  a  lartte  ijuantity  of  spawn,  has  its  major  elTect  four  ycar.s' later  in  the  same  region— that  is,  the  normal  life  from  its  tarth  as  an  eKK  to  its  death  as  a  parent  is  four  years; 
in  another  case  it  is  two  vears. 
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characteristic  and  reinarkahle  event  in  tlie  life  of  the  Pacific  salmon. 
Every  individual  of  every  species  dies  shortly  after  spawning.  It  has 
done  its  life  work. 

The  eggs  hatch  within  one  to  six  months  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water,  and  a  minute  swimming  creature,  called  an 
alevin,  appears,  hiding  among  the  pebbles,  eating  nothing,  and 
unable  to  swim.  Soon  it  begins  to  grow  rapidly  and  sets  out  on 
its  often  long  journey  to  sea,  traveling  mostly  at  night,  and  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  or  more  a  day,  for  weeks  or  months.  Now  grown 
to  a  sizable  fish,  it  lingers  a  long  time  in  the  brackish  river  mouths, 
for  it  is  unable  to  hear  an  immediate  change  from  fresh  water  to  salt. 
Ileaching  its  home  in  the  sea,  it  becomes  a  powerful  aggressive  fish, 
often  gamy,  and  here  probably  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  which  it  was  spawned  the  salmon  makes  its  home  for  years,  usually 
four,  preparing  for  the  final  ordeal  and  jmrpose  of  its  life. 

Upon  reaching  full  size  some  instinct  driv^es  it  into  the  fresh  water 
again  for  spawning  purposes,  and  it  is  while  on  this  journey  that 
fishermen  lie  in  wait  with  all  manner  of  devices  to  entrap  it.  Trav¬ 
eling  as  they  do  in  immense  schools,  the  trapping  devices  are  nec¬ 
essarily  large  for  the  big  hauls.  At  some  points  the  seining  methods 
with  gill  nets  are  used.  Tliis  scheme  embodies  fishing  on  a  grand 
scale,  since  the  hauling  of  the  seine  is  too  heavy  a  task  for  human 
beings  and  is  performed  by  horses  that  plunge  into  the  water. 
\Mien  the  net  has  been  drawn  in,  a  cordon  of  fishermen  make  sure 
of  their  catch  by  lifting  the  net  as  high  as  possible  out  of  water, 
while  other  workers  inside  toss  the  fish  into  the  open  boats  waiting 
close  at  hand. 

In  trapping  the  most  ingenious  device  employed  is  the  ‘Tish  wheel.” 
These  resemble  somewhat  the  old-fashioned  mill  wheel  and  are 
turned  by  the  current  of  the  stream.  They  catch  the  fish  as  they 
attempt  to  pass  up  the  riv'er,  and,  carrying  them  aloft  witli  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheel,  empty  them  into  a  boat  connected  with 
each  trap. 

Another  type  of  trap  consists  of  a  series  of  inclosures  walled  with 
nets,  into  which  the  fish  go  in  numbers.  Once  inside  the  salmon 
roam  from  one  to  another  of  these  inclosures  in  their  efforts  to 
(‘scape,  until  finally  they  find  themselv(‘s  in  a  huge  net,  which  will 
hold  .‘to, 000  to  40,000  fish  at  a  time. 

'Phere  are  five  distinct  sjiecies  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  constituting 
a  group,  closely  resembling  the  Atlantic  salmon,  but  separated  by 
marked  anatomi(;al  and  physiological  peculiariti(^s.  All  of  these 
species  occur  on  the  California  coast,  from  the  northern  border  of 
California  to  Alaska.  However,  the  majestic  stream,  the  Columbia 
River,  which  for  over  200  miles  forms  the  boundary  Ixdween  the 


Courtesy  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


A  BARGE  LOAD  OF  SALMON. 


A  SCOW  LOAD  OF  ALASKAN  SALMON  WORKERS. 


As  many  as  75,000  salmon  are  sometimes  gathered  up  in  a  single  catch  of  a 
seining  net  or  trap.  Loaded  in  barges  they  are  towed  to  shore  to  the  can¬ 
neries,  where  they  undergo  the  various  processes  of  cleaning,  cutting, 
canning,  and  steaming,  to  be  distributed  as  a  finished  food  for  world  con- 
stimpt  ion. 


Not  only  in  the  great  Northwest  of  the  United  States  has  the  salmon 
industry  attained  gigantic  proportions  but  in  Alaska,  too,  there  is 
nearly  135,000,000  invested  m  tnis  industry,  furnishing  employment 
to  many  thousands  of  people.  Despite  the  enormous  size  of  the  annual 
catches  there  is  little  danger  of  extinction,  as  the  Government  and 
priviito  oaniiors  aro  establishing  at  poinl.s  of  vantage  for  the 
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Stiites  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  is  the  heart  and  center  of  the 
salmon  industry.  It  is  in  that  river  that  the  largest  of  the  class,  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  salmons,  the  Royal  Chinook  abounds. 
It  has  an  average  weight  of  nearly  25  pounds,  and  is  often  caught 
weighing  40  to  60  pounds,  while  occasionly  examples  of  over  100 
pounds  are  taken. 

So  successful  are  the  devices  and  so  numerous  are  the  salmon  that 
liave  their  habitat  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  United  States  that 
salmon  fishing  and  canning  have  become  the  backbone  of  its  prosperity. 
During  the  50  years  that  have  elapsed  since  salmon  canning  began 
more  than  85,000,000  cases  (each  holding  48  one-pound  cans)  have 
been  ])acked.  The  weight  of  the  fresh  salmon  entering  into  this 
output  has  been  over  five  billion  pounds.  Recent  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  marked  changes  in  the  relative  amounts  of  salmon  canned, 
salted,  and  sold  fresh  or  refrigerated,  but  much  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  catch  is  still  canned.  The  market  value  of  the  salmon  of 
the  Pacific  States,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska,  which  is  sold  in 
a  canned,  salted,  smoked,  frozen,  or  fresh  condition  is  nearly 
$28,000,000.  Thirty-five  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  industry,  and  the  invested  capital  is  fully 
$30,000,000.  In  fine,  the  Pacific  salmons  are  the  most  valuable 
fishes  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sea  herrings,  are 
commercially  the  leading  fishes  of  the  world. 

Developing  the  Practical  Utility  of  Aviation  in  South  America  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bui.i.etix,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  English  version: 

As  an  agent  of  destruction  and  an  aid  to  war,  aviation  has  reached 
(piite  a  high  state  of  development  in  Europe.  For  scouting  purposes 
and  for  killing  scientifically  trained  aviators  tlie  heavier-than-air 
machines  of  all  the  belligerent  countries  are  proving  their  utility. 
The  first  extensive  practical  use,  therefore,  of  one  of  man’s  greatest 
achievements — the  concpiest  of  the  air — has  been  to  destroy  human 
life.  A  sad  commentary  on  the  world’s  slow  progress  from  barbarism 
to  enlightenment! 

Naturally,  the  develo])ment  of  an  invention  in  regard  to  its  \itility 
is  largely  determined  by  the  conditions  under  whicli  it  is  studied  and 
perfected.  Had  Europe  continued  to  ])ursue  the  even  tenor  of  its 
peaceful  way  and  the  thought  and  energies  of  its  various  peoples  been 
directed  toward  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  and  the  ])erfection 
of  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication  and  trans])ortation 
between  the  several  nations,  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  Zeppelins 
and  aeroplanes  would  have  been  put  to  many  more  humane  and 
beneficent  uses.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  war  began  the  Zeppelin 
had  been  improved  in  size,  safety,  and  carrying  capacity  to  such  an 
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CAKLSTHOM  AKKIVING  AT  GOVERNOKS  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

On  November  2,  1916,  Victor  Carlstrom  accomplished  the  feat  of  flying  from  Chicago,  III.,  to  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  807  miles,  with  but 
two  stops,  in  8  hours  28  minutes  and  30  seconds.  In  his  continuous  flight  from  Chici^o  to  Eric,  I’a.,  a  distance  of  4.i2  miles,  he  broke  the  American 
nonstop  record.  On  November  19  a  woman  aviator.  Miss  Ruth  Law,  also  attempted  the  Chicago  to  New  York  flight  and  broke  Carlstrom’s  record 
for  continuous  flight  by  flying  from  Chicago  to  Ilornell,  N.  Y..  a  distance  of  ."iflO  miles,  without  descending.  The  stop  at  Hornell  was  occasioned  by 
an  insullicient  supply  of  gasoline,  but  she  had  made  the  world's  woman  record  in  aviation  for  continuous  flight.  In  connection  with  aviation  mat¬ 
ters  it  may  lie  well  to  note  that  The  .\cro  Club  of  America,  in  order  to  further  encourage  Pan  .American  aeronautics,  has  (iecided  to  otfer  three  medals 
of  merit  to  a  numl)or  of  leading  universities  in  I,atin  American  countries  tor  the  Itest  students’  essays  on  certain  phases  of  aviation,  such  as  (1)  Mili¬ 
tary  at^ronaulics;  (2)  Mechaniesofthe  aeroplane  an<l  no.ssible  teehnieal  development  in  aeronautics;  (3)  Possible  application  ofaireraft  for  utilitarian  inir- 

y/*"®  Vnltoa  Htutes  by  the  club.  The  Latin  American  iiiiiversitie.s  In  w-hleli 
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Coarteay  of  Flyiuc. 


TYPES  OF  AEROPLANES  AND  HYDROPLANE  POPULAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Upper  picture:  Flying  boat  being  launched  from  the  afteideck  of  a  waiship  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Middle  picture:  A  twin>naotoiM  aeroplane  with  which  Victor  Carlstrom  flew  614  miles  in  8  hours 
and  41  minutes.  Lower  picture:  A  hydroplane  with  16  men  on  board.  This  type  of  machine  is 
adaptable  for  Coast  Guard  work  and  generm  cruising. 
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extent  that  it  had  become  a  factor  in  tourist  exploitation.  A  German 
company  was  offering  tourist  tickets  which  covered  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  various  points  in  northern  Europe  utilizing  steamers, 
Zeppelins,  and  railway  trains — the  sea,  air,  and  land^ — en  route  to  the 
point  of  destination.  But  the  war  stopped  all  this  development  very 
promptly.  The  ])leasure  ships  of  the  air  became  monsters  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  “bird  men”  changed  to  falcons  of  prey.  The  best 
thought  of  Europe  since  then  has  been  given  to  devising  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  killing  fellow  human  beings. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  still  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
where  men  of  brains,  of  courage,  and  initiative,  are  directing  their 
attention  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  to  the  advancement  and  con¬ 
servation  of  the  human  race  instead  of  toward  its  destruction.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  has  still  retained  its  sanity,  and  to-day  its  peoples 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  fostering  the  agencies  of  peace  and  of 
perfecting  the  various  instruments  w'herehy  humanity  may  he  made 
better  and  happier.  Several  factors  enter  into  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
moting  peace  and  friendship  betw’een  peoples  and  nations,  hut  among 
them  all  perhaps  none  is  more  potent  than  that  of  acquaintance  and 
constant  friendly  intercourse.  Aviation,  as  it  is  being  developed  in 
South  America,  promises  to  promote  such  relations  rapidly  and 
effectively  and  its  progress  is  therefore  a  matter  of  interest  and 
worthy  of  note. 

Generally  speaking,  physical  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the 
facility  with  which  communication  can  be  carried  on  between  more 
or  less  widely  separated  peoples.  Distance,  however,  is  but  one 
factor,  and  often  not  the  most  important.  A  letter  may  be  carried 
by  the  fast  mail  trains  of  the  United  States  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  about  3,000  miles,  in  loss  than  five  days. 
From  a  Pacific  port  of  South  America  to  certain  inland  towns  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  perhaps  not  over  300  miles  distant,  it  may 
take  a  letter  three  weeks  to  reach  its  destination.  But  at  tliis  point 
there  is  no  railroad  over  the  Andes.  Again,  a  traveler  may  cross 
the  South  American  Continent  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  a  distance  of  888  miles,  in  36  hours,  while  it  wiU  take  him  as 
many  days  to  cover  half  that  distance  in  other  sections  where  tropical 
wilderness  or  almost  insurmountable  heights  must  be  crossed.  The 
topography  of  the  coimtry  to  be  traversed  is  thus  often  a  determining 
factor  as  to  ease  and  rapidity  of  communication  if  only  ordinary 
means  are  to  be  relied  upon.  The  one  means  of  communication, 
however,  which  is  practically  independent  of  the  character  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  that  of  the  air.  The  wireless  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  have  practically  eliminated  the  physical  surface  obstructions 
to  communication  of  a  more  or  less  limited  character;  aviation  is 
sure  to  eliminate  such  obstructions  to  the  extent  that  communication 


Courtesy  of  Flying. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  TAKEN  FROM  AEROPLANE. 

On  Long  Island,  a  jiortion  of  which  is  inclixied  within  the  city  of  New  York,  there  is  the  greatest  flying 
field  in  the  United  States.  school  has  been  established  where  instruction  is  given  in  flying  ami  in 
the  care  of  machines. 


Courtesy  of  Flyins. 


NEW  TYPES  OF  SEA  PLANES. 


Upper  picture:  One  of  tlie  new  30O-horsepower  sea  planes  built  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
macliine  is  eauipped  with  two  engines  connected  with  a  single  propeller,  and  it  is  possible  to  use  either 
engine  or  botn,  as  desired .  Lower:  A  new  type  of  sea  plane  which  carried  a  600-pound  load  13,362  feet 
high  for  1  hour  and  32  minutes.  These  machines  are  expensive,  the  selling  price  of  the  lower  being 
313,000. 


Court<?sy  of  FlyicK. 


AVIATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  United  States  f  Government  is  to  spend  $13,000,000  on  flying  machines  and  balloon  equipment  The 
upper  picture  shows  one  oi  the  new  twin-motored  machines  nying  in  an  aviation  field  near  New  York. 
Lower  picture:  Kite  balloon  presented  to  the  National  Guard  of  Ohio  by  a  large  manufacturer  in  that 
State.  Many  new  features  are  embodied  in  its  construction. 
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may  be  unlimited  and  rapid  transportation  will  be  possible  between 
places  hitherto  separated  by  almost  impassable  barriers. 

In  no  large  section  of  the  world  has  the  physical  structure  of  tiie 
earth’s  surface  been  such  a  potent  factor  in  limiting  communication 
and  transportation  as  in  South  America,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  where  the  mighty  Andes  raise  a  wall  between  the  coast  cities 
and  the  interior.  With  dauntless  courage  and  energy  the  people 
have  overcome  this  obstacle  in  several  places.  The  highest,  steepest, 
and  most  remarkable  railways  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  there', 
railways  that  have  cost  in  some  parts  as  much  as  $100,000  })cr  mih', 
but  the  tremendous  expense  of  such  undertakings  has  necessarily 
limited  their  number.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  telegraph 
lines  was  also  a  matter  of  great  difficidty  and  great  cost.  When 
wireless  telegraphy  was  perfected  it  was  a  godsentl  to  tlu'se  people 
and  to-day  this  means  of  communication  is  to  be  found  in  more 
common  use  in  the  countries  of  South  America  than  anywhere  ('ls(' 
in  the  world.  Just  as  soon  as  a  new  method  of  communication  is 
shown  to  be  practical  the  South  Americans  can  be  depended  ujion  to 
adopt  it,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  now  taking  the  lead  in 
developing  the  practical  use  of  aviation  as  a  means  of  communication 
and  transportation. 

Last  March  the  First  Pan  American  Aeronautical  Conference  was 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Delegates  from  nine  American  Republics 
were  in  attendance,  among  them  the  best  known  and  most  skillful 
aviators  of  the  continent.  The  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed,  with  Sr.  Don  Jorge  Matte  Gormaz,  of  Chile,  as  its 
first  president;  Mr.  Courtland  F.  Bishop,  of  New  York,  first  vice 
president;  and  Sr.  Don  Alberto  Mascias,  of  Argentina,  secretary 
general.  The  great  pioneer  in  aviation,  Senhor  Alberto  Santos- 
Dumont,  of  Brazil,  was  in  attendance,  and  was  made  the  fii’st  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  the  association. 

Santos-Dumont  is  a  remarkable  man.  The  world  owes  much  to 
his  daring  experiments  in  aviation,  and  it  has  acknowledged  the  debt, 
for  his  name  is  honored  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  He 
is  not  only  a  man  of  daring  courage  and  initiative,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
vision  and  action.  He  is  now  engaged  in  instituting  active  measures 
to  promote  the  practical  application  of  aeronautics  in  South  America. 
What  he  expects  to  accomplish  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
quotations  from  a  statement  he  recently  made : 

Ten  years  ago  I  piloted  my  very  primitive  aeroplane  for  a  few  seconds,  covering  a 
distance  of  less  than  50  meters,  and  the  fact  was  reported  all  over  the  world  as  a  tre¬ 
mendous  achievement.  To-day  I  am  traveling  through  South  America  making  plans 
to  establish  aeroplane  lines  between  different  points  to  solve  ditticult  problems  of 
transportation  which  restrict  the  development  of  the  resources  of  South  America. 

A  few  decades  ago  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  development  of  the  railroad  in 
North  America,  the  ramification  of  lines  uniting  distant  cities  and  facilitating  travel, 


Courtesy  of  Flyiss. 

TESTING  AEROPLANES  AT  THE  FACTORY. 

The  tests  given  to  aeroplanes  before  acceptance  by  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  very  thoroiigh. 
All  the  aeroplane  factories  In  the  United  States  also  give  their  product  most  careful  tests  ^fore  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  three  pictures  on  this  page  show  various  tests  given  the  apparatus  by  the  manufacturer. 
Upperleft-haud  picture  shows  a  propeller  under  trial.  Upper  right-hand  picture  shows  the  testing  of 
wheels  and  tires.  Lower  picture  shows  the  wings  of  an  aeroplane  being  tested  with  a  weight  of  13,800 
pounds  uniformly  distribiited. 


Courtesy  of  Flyins. 

NEW  TVFES  OF  AMKUICAN  AEROPLANES. 

The  Aviation  Service  of  tlie  I'nited  States  Army  lias  placeci  during  the  month  of  Octooer  orders  for 
more  than  20 )  aeroplanes  of  various  types.  The  aeroplanes  are  divided  into  aero  squadrons  of  12 
planes.  One  hundred  will  he  deliver^  to  the  Kegular  Army  training  school  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Schools  for  Instructing  aviators  have  been  established  at  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Chicago.  Officers 
are  making  a  study  of  other  available  sites  for  the  establishment  of  additional  aviation  schools. 


Courtesy  of  Flying- 
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coinmunicatioii,  and  coinuierce.  South  America  only  needs  fast  transportation  to 
develop  its  enormous  natural  resources.  Without  fast  transportation  they  will  remain 
undeveloped. 

The  aircraft,  particularly  the  large  and  powerful  aeroplanes  that  are  being  built 
and  will  be  built  in  the  coming  few  years,  bring  the  opportunity  for  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  States  to  utilize  the  greatest  invention  of  modern  times  in  doing  for  them  what 
the  railroads  did  for  the  I’nited  States.  Very  soon  we  shall  see  thousands  of  big  aero¬ 
planes  oj)erating  over  llus  most  ditficult  and  inacc(!S8ible  regions  f)f  South  .Vmerica, 
uniting  cities,  fostering  business,  and  bringing  civilization  to  isolated  communities. 

An  air  line  can  be  operated  between  two  points  100  miles  apart,  on  short  notice, 
for  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  single  mile  of  railroad.  To  those  in  South  America 
who  have  been  forced  to  spend  one  week,  and  at  times  longer,  to  travel  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  100  miles  the  very  thought  of  covering  the  same  distance  in  100  minutes 
seems  incredible.  And  yet  it  is  at  hand. 

The  aeroplanes  needed  for  aerial  travel  and  transportation  can  be  (ronstructed  now; 
it  is  only  a  question  of  applying  them— and  the  plans  for  the  application  may  take 
•several  months.  Hut  when  a  start  is  made  the  development  will  be  swift  and  the 
results  will  be  such  as  we  can  hardly  foresee.  Difficult  problems  of  transjairtation 
will  be  solved  and  the  aircraft  will  be  an  important  sociological  factor. 

PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


•MEETINCJ  OF  THE  (K)VEUNINO  BOARD. 

On  Novt'inlH'r  1  the  (loverninjr  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nioii 
held  its  first  autiinm  meeting.  'Phose  present  included  Hon.  Kohert 
liiinsing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  ex 
officio;  Sr.  Domicio  tla  (iama,  ambassador  of  Brazil;  Sr.  Dr.  Komulo 
S.  Xaon,  amltassador  of  Argentina;  Sr.  Ignacio  CaUleron,  minister 
of  Bolivia;  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  minister  of  Uruguay;  Sr. 
-loaquiii  Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala;  Sr.  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno, 
minister  of  Honduras;  Sr.  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,  minister  of 
Ecuador;  Mr.  Solon  M4nos,  minister  of  Haiti;  Sr.  Dr.  ('.  M.  de 
('4spedes,  minister  of  (Hiha;  Sr.  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici,  minister  of 
Venezuela;  Sr.  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldfvar,  minister  of  Salvador;  Sr.  M.  ch* 
Kreyi’e  y  Santander,  charge  d’affaires  of  Peru;  Sr.  Dr.  .ft)aqufn 
Cuadra  Zavala,  charg4  d’affaires  of  Nicaragua;  Sr.  Gustavo  Munizaga 
Varela,  charge  d’affaires  of  (’bile;  Sr.  J.  E.  Lefevre,  clutrge  d’affaires 
of  Panama;  Mr.  dohn  Barrett,  Director  General,  and  Mr.  Francisco  .1. 
Vanes,  Assistant  Director.  The  ministers  (»f  ('olomhia,  Paraguay, 
Dominican  Repul)lic,  and  Costa  Rica  were  unavoidably  absent. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  submission  by  the 
Director  General  of  his  annual  report  on  the  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  1915-16,  and  his  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18.  This  report  was 
accompanied  by  a  brief  review  also  of  the  activities  of  the  office 
during  the  past  year,  which  showed  it  to  have  been  the  record  year 
of  its  existenc'e.  The  report  was  read  in  Spanish  by  the  .Vssistant 
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Director  and  then  ordered  printed  and  refernal  to  the  supervisory 
committee  for  its  study  and  resuhmission  to  the  (lovorning  Board 
for  final  action. 

On  motion  of  the  ambassador  of  Arj'entina  the  chairman  of  the 
hoard  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancies  existin'!  on  the  neutrality 
committee.  Tlie  minister  of  Uruguay  read  a  paper  on  the  work 
liefore  this  committee.  Upon  motion  of  the  minister  of  Bolivia, 
following  a  presentation  of  the  situation  hv  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  in  liis  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Ignited  States,  a 
resolution  was  unanimous^  passed  instructing  tlie  Director  General 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  American-Mexican  Joint  Commission 
at  Atlantic  City  to  hold  its  future  sessions  in  the  Pan  American 
Building  if  it  should  see  fit  to  adjourn  to  Washington  from  that  city. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  the  minister  of  Ecuador,  Sr.  Dr.  Don 
Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  several 
years,  made  a  brief  appropriate  address  announcing  that  he  was  to 
return  to  his  country  and  would  soon  be  succeeded  liy  another 
minister.  He  made  felicitous  reference  to  his  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  board  and  wished  the  Governing  Board  and  the  Pan  American 
I’nion  continued  success  in  their  labors.  Upon  motion  of  tlie  minister 
of  Bolivia,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed,  it  was  spread 
upon  the  records  that  the  Governing  Board  viewed  witli  regret  the 
departure  of  the  minister  of  Ecuador  and  wished  him  well  in  his 
future  responsibilities. 

After  adjournment  a  photograph  was  taken  of  tlie  tJoverning 
Board  seated  around  its  regular  meeting  table,  while  another  one  was 
taken  of  all  the  members  in  front  of  the  fountain  in  the  patio.  The 
large  attendance  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  official  year  and  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings  augurs  well  for  the  continued 
welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  an  international 
organization. 

COMMEIKTAI.  AUBITRATIOX  HETWEEX  AUllEXTlXA  AM)  THE  L'.VITEI) 

STATES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most  important  matters  that 
received  the  attention  of  the  conference  of  the  International  High 
('ommission  on  Uniform  Legislation,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  last  April, 
was  the  provision  for  '‘Arbitration  of  commercial  disputes.”  The 
coilc  of  proci'dure  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  Argentina  and 
the  United  States  and  subsefiuently  ratified  by  the  conference,  was 
outlined  in  an  address  to  the  conference  by  Hon.  John  H.  Fahey, 
which  was  reproduced  in  part  in  the  June,  1916,  number  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  main  jirovisions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Permanent  agreements  may  be  entered  into  between  business  men 
of  the  two  countrii's  under  which  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  aceord- 
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ance  with  the  plan  devised  hy  the  Bolsa  de  Coniercio  of  Buenos  Aires, 
representing  the  business  men  of  Argentina,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  tlie  Ihiited  States,  in  like  manner  representing  those  of 
its  country,  and  a  specific  transaction  closed  hy  cable  may  be  settled 
in  the  same  manner  in  case  of  diflicidty  by  the  incori)oration  in  the 
cable  exclianges  of  a  code  word  having  reference  to  the  agreements 
and  providing  for  arbitration. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  code  of  |>rocedure,  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
binds  itself  to  maintain  a  committee  of  arbitration  of  five  members 
resident  in  Argentina,  three  of  whom  are  mnncd  by  it  and  approved 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unitetl  States,  and  two  of  whom 
are  named  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  I’^nited  States  and 
approved  by  the  Buenos  Aires  organization.  The  (diamber  of  (Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  in  turn  maintains  a  similar  committee  in 
the  United  States  selected  in  like  fashion.  Tliese  committees  have 
charge  of  all  arbitrations  conducted  in  either  country,  bhirthermore, 
in  Argentina  there  is  established  a  permanent  list  of  .‘fO  representa¬ 
tive  and  res])onsible  gentlemen  representing  different  lines  of  business 
who  may  act  as  arbitrators.  Fifteen  of  these  are  selected  by  the 
Bolsa  de  Comen'io  and  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  (Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  A  like  number  is  nominated  by  the  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  and  approved  by  the  Bolsa  de  (Comercio.  In  the  United 
States  a  similar  arbitration  board  is  chosen  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions.  In  the  event  of  dispute  between  business  men  of  the 
two  countries,  if  they  do  not  agree  between  themselves  on  three 
arbitrators  to  settle  the  ((uestion  arising,  then  the  committee  on 
arbitration  maintained  in  the  country  where  the  arbitration  is  to 
take  place  selects  three  arbitrators  from  the  regidar  list  of  30  resident 
in  that  country,  ci'lie  arbitration  committee  being  appointed,  the 
trial  of  the  case  ])roceeds  under  a  carefully  drawn  set  of  rules  which 
])rovide  for  practically  all  contingencies  that  could  be  foreseen.  The 
])ermanent  list  of  .30  representative  men  in  each  of  the  countries  has 
be('n  named  and  approved  by  the  respective  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Argentina  and  the  Ihiited  States.  In  this  connection  the 
Bri.i.KTix  is  ])leased  to  state  that  the  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  honored  by  being  named  by  the  Bolsa  de 
('omercio  (ff  Buenos  Aires  as  one  of  its  l.'i  representatives  in  the 
Ihiited  States,  the  nomination  having  been  approved  by  the  Chamber 
of  (Nunmerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  has  accepted  the 
appointment. 


THE  AiniE.NTlXE  A-MHASSADOU  ADDRESSES  BOSTON  AIDIEXCE. 

The  custom  of  ohs('rving  the  annivei-sary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  is  laung  moi'c  g(*nerally  adoj)ted  throughout 
the  Americas  each  year,  'riie  occasion  is  celehrateil  in  one  form  t)r 
another  in  practically  all  of  the  21  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere,  and  in  the  United  States  October  12,  known  as  Columbus 
Day,  has  been  declared  a  legal  holiday  in  33  of  the  48  States.  Pa¬ 
triotic  addresses,  music,  and  other  appropriate  exercises  are  the 
features  of  special  celebrations  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  country.  The  city  of  Boston  has  instituted  the  custom  of  invit¬ 
ing  some  distinguished  Pan  American  each  year  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration.  This  year  Dr.  Romulo  S. 
Na6n,  Argentine  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was  the  specially 
invited  guest  and  orator.  The  day  was  given  over  to  various 
patriotic  exercises,  such  as  flag  raising,  military  processions,  com¬ 
memoration  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  athletic  games  and  contests 
on  Boston  Common,  band  concert  at  the  Common,  and  concluded 
with  the  Pan  .iVmerican  meeting  at  Symphony  Hall.  One  of  the 
stirring  features  of  this  meeting  was  the  “Procession  of  Flags,”  when 
the  flags  of  aU  of  the  21  Pan  American  Republics  were  borne  into  the 
hall,  each  to  the  music  of  its  own  comitry,  and  placed  at  the  front  of 
the  stage  after  the  speakers  of  the  occasion  had  been  seated.  The 
flag  bearers*  had  been  chosen  from  students  of  Harvard  University 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who  are  natives  of  the 
countries  whose  flag  they  carried.  Ambassador  Na6n,  who  had 
been  previously  entertained  at  an  elaborate  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  Mayor  John  J.  Curley,  of  Boston,  was  the  principal  speaker, 
and  delighted  the  vast  audience  with  his  scholarly  address,  the  key¬ 
note  of  which  was  a  strong  plea  for  such  a  fraternal  solidarity  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  continents  as  would  preclude  the 
possihihty  of  any  such  fratricidal  struggle  as  had  overwhelmed 
Europe. 


ANOTHER  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

A  recent  communication  to  the  Pan  American  Union  from  the 
foreign  department  of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of 
New  York  states  that,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  its  South  Ameri¬ 
can  department,  the  bank  has  recently  started  a  trade  department 
the  special  function  of  which  is  to  encourage  exports  from  South 
and  Central  American  countries  to  the  United  States.  The  plan,  it 
seems,  is  to  authorize  reputable  and  responsible  merchants  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  consign  to  the  bank  goods  for  sale  in  New  York 
or  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  against  which  they  are  allowed 
to  draw  on  the  bank  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  value 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipment.  In  this  manner  the  Latin 
American  exporter  realizes  at  once  a  definite  amount  on  his  ship¬ 
ment,  and  incidentally  some  of  the  difiiculties  of  starting  an  importing 
branch  by  firms  in  the  United  States  hitherto  engaged  only  in  the 
domestic  trade  are  obviated.  This  is  undoubtedly  another  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  increase  the  facilities 
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for  importing  commodities  from  Latin  American  countries  as  it  is  to 
aid  in  exporting  goods  to  them.  The  greater  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  from  the  other  Republics  the  greater  will  be  the  sales  to 
them.  Also  the  more  raw  materials  and  primary  products  the  coun¬ 
try  imports  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  highly  finished  products 
l.herefrom  the  greater  will  be  its  eventual  wealth  and  prosperity. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS  BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the  gratifying  news  that  an  exchange 
of  professors  between  the  Univemity  of  Washington,  at  Seattle, 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  Institute  Comercial  of  Valparaiso, 
('Idle,  has  been  arranged.  Brof.  Charles  Monro  Strong,  of  the 
Spanish  department  of  the  Univemity  of  Washington,  is  to  exchange 
places  with  Prof.  Benjamin  Oyarzun  Lorca,  head  of  the  department 
of  English  at  the  Institute  t\)mercial  of  Valparaiso,  a  branch  of  the 
National  University  of  Chile,  the  exchange  to  be  for  the  period  of  one 
year  from  February,  1917,  to  February,  1918.  Prof.  Strong  will 
teach  English  at  Valparaiso  and  Prof.  Lorca  will  conduct  classes  in 
Spanish  at  Seattle.  Aside  from  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to 
the  students  and  the  two  professors  the  exchange  is  a  practical 
method  of  advancing  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
each  professor  being  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  people  of 
tlie  country  in  which  he  sojourns  and  thereby  becoming  an  active 
instrument  for  disseminating  better  knowledge  and  promoting  a 
friendly  interest  among  his  home  people  in  regard  to  the  countiy  he 
has  thus  temporarily  served.  It  is  to  be  hojied  that  the  example  set 
by  these  two  uidversities  will  lead  to  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
many  other  progressive  educational  institutions  of  the  American 
Republics. 


FAMOUS  SURGEONS  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES  TO  VISIT  I..VTIN  AMERICA. 

At  the  recent  (\>ngress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  held  in 
Philadelphia,  a  commission  consisting  of  five  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  the  country  was  named,  at  the  re([uest  of  the  United  States 
(lovernment,  to  visit  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  next 
summer  in  order  to  promote  closer  relations  between  the  various 
medical  societies  and  organizations  throughout  the  Americas.  The 
commission  will  visit  all  the  principal  cities  of  Latin  America  where 
hospital  facilities  are  to  be  found,  and  clinics  similar  to  those  held  in 
(he  United  States  are  to  be  instituted.  The  Pan  American  “get- 
together”  spirit  is  thus  growing  stronger  from  day  to  day.  No  longer 
confined  to  the  commercial  sphere,  it  is  taking  liold  of  the  leaders  in 
the  social  and  professional  life  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  every 
form  of  human  activity  the  close  relationship  of  the  people  of  the 
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American  Republics  is  being  realized,  and  the  necessity  for  mutual 
cooperation  is  being  recognized.  A  great  family  of  friendly  nations, 
held  together  by  mutual  interests  and  similar  aims  and  ideals,  will 
eventually  insure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  New  World — wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  deplorable  c<mditions  that  now  (tbtain 
in  the  OM  World. 


women’s  clubs  interested  in  I.ATIN  AMERK'A. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  Pan  American  I’^nion  to  l)e  informed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  large  number  of  women’s  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States  which  are  studying  tlie  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America.  For  years  this  office  has  done  everytliing  possible 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  women  of  the  Americas  in  Pan  American¬ 
ism,  knowing  tliat  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  promoting 
the  cause.  Tliere  has  just  come  to  the  desk  of  the  Director  General  a 
copy  of  the  Yearf)ook  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Elder  William  Brewster  Chapter,  National  No.  519,  Freeport,  III.,  whose 
program  of  meetings  for  1916-17  includes  papers  upon  the  following 
topics:  ‘‘Panama,  the  Country  of  the  ‘Great  Ditch’”;  “Countries  of 
South  America”;  “Races  and  Nations  of  South  America”;  “Com¬ 
merce  and  Industries  of  Soutli  America”;  “Pan  Americanism”; 
“Governments  of  South  America”;  and  “Soutli  America  and  Inter¬ 
national  Relations.”  In  making  mention  of  this  program  the  Director 
General  extends  his  congratulations  to  tlie  officers  of  this  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  exjiresses  file  hope 
that  their  example  will  be  followed  by  many  other  clubs  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 


.SPEriAL  BRAZILIAN  NUMBER  OK  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN. 

The  Bi'lletin  is  in  ri'ceipt  of  the  announcement  that  The  South 
American  (New  York),  published  by  Mr.  Wing  B.  Allen,  will  issue 
a  special  Brazilian  number  about  December  1.  According  to  the 
announcement,  the  purpose  of  the  number  is  to  portray  actual  con¬ 
ditions  in  tlil('  largest  of  the  South  American  Republic.s,  and  thus 
awaken  the  minds  of  tin*  investing  public  in  the  United  States  to 
the  wonderful  trade  and  investment  possibilities  offered  by  Brazil. 
Among  the  distinguished  names  appearing  in  the  list  of  contributors 
to  this  special  number  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Ilis  excel¬ 
lency  Domicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States;  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Se<*- 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Hon.  11.  C.  de  Martins  Pin- 
heiro,  consul  general  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Chief  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 
Dr.  Alvaro  de  Menezor,  publicist,  of  Brazil;  Prof.  Lincoln  Ilutchin* 
son.  of  the  University  of  California;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  president 
of  Leland  Stamford  University.  Several  other  distinguished  writers 
have  also  been  asked  to  participate,  and  that  this  issue  of  The  South 
American  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  and  value  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Not  less  than  50,000  copies  are  to  be  distributed. 


“Exporting  to  Latin  America,”  a  new  l)ook  for  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
exporters,  prepared  l)y  h>nst  0.  Filsinger,  ])resident  Filsinger-OoetteShoe  Co.,  consul 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Elcuador  in  St.  Louis,  formerly  jiresident  and  commissioner  to  I.atin 
America  of  the  Latin  American  Foreign  Trade  Association,  with  a  foreword  by  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  i)rofe.ssor  of  economics.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ha.s  just  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
of  New  York  and  London,  and  should  prove  a  most  useful  hcx)k  for  all  those  who  are 
connected  with  Pan  American  commerce.  Mr.  Filsingeris  well  known  to  the  Director 
General  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a  thonnighgoing  Pan 
American  and  one  who  has  always  been  expertly  interested  in  building  u])  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics.  Pos.sihly  the  best  way  to 
make  the  hook  known  in  these  columns  is  to  quote  the  foreword  of  Dr.  Rowe,  who  is  a 
noted  Pan  American,  and  then  follow  it  with  the  preface  written  by  the  author. 

l>r.  Rowe  says: 

“It  is  a  curious  fact  that  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  been  less 
eager  than  their  European  rivals  to  accept  advice  and  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  foreign  trade.  In  fact,  for  many  years  such  advice  was  resiuited 
as  a  reflection  on  the  native  capacity  of  the  American-husiness  man.  It  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  we  find  developing  a  real  and  .sincere  desire  to  ascertain 
the  business  principles  which  will  enable  the  American  exporter  to  meet  the  com- 
l)etition  of  his  European  rival. 

“The  clear  and  systematic  t)resentation  of  the  conditions  nece.s.sary  to  the  devel- 
o()ment  of  foreign  trade  made  by  Mr.  Filsinger  means  a  real  national  .service,  a  serv¬ 
ice*  which  will  he  ap])reciated  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  author's 
conclusions  are  ha.sed  on  {)er.sonal  study  and  observation;  and  although  he  does  not 
claim  to  .say  the  bust  word  on  the  subject,  his  advice  and  suggestions  will  he  of  great 
value.  Ills  ])re.sentation  shows  that  succes.sful  competition  for  Latin-Ainerican  trade 
is  not  merely  a  (juestion  of  prices,  hut  involves  a  great  numher  of  otlu*r  considera¬ 
tions  (ju<*stion  of  credit,  adajetation  to  ItKal  ta.ste,  willingness  to  conform  to  local 
commercial  methods.  With  information  concerning  the  recpiisites  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can  trad(‘,  thus  made  acce.ssihle  in  clear  and  compact  form,  American  merchants  and 
manufactun'rs  can  no  longer  complain  if  they  fail  becau.se  of  ignoraiu*e  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  uj)on  which  the  expansion  of  that  trade  depends. 

“Umvkrsitv  of  Pknn.svia  am.x,  June  M,  1910.” 

And  the  author’s  preface  is  as  follows: 

“For  a  long  time  the  author  luus  felt  the  neeil  of  a  hook  which  would  deal  ade- 
<|uately  with  the  subject  of  exporting  to  Latin  America  and  provide  for  the  business 
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man  a  complete  and  concise  analysis  of  Latin-American  trade  and  a  guide  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  it. 

“The  literature  attempting  to  deal  with  this  question  has  l>een  of  a  haphazard  char¬ 
acter,  full  of  generalities  and  lacking  iti  the  succinct  treatment  so  necessary  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  I^tin  American  trade  problems. 

“The  contents  of  this  book  will  l)e  easily  grasped,  even  by  the  hastiest  reader, 
la'cause  of  the  titles  to  paragraphs  basi>d  on  the  principle  of  the  newspaper  head¬ 
line. 

“This  volume  is  written  from  the  business  man’s  standpoint  and  everything  that 
smacked  of  the  purely  academic  has  been  avoided,  in  order  that  the  book  may  be 
thoroughly  practical.  It  should  prove  of  particidar  value  to  commercial  travelers, 
students  of  export  problems.  Government  officials,  officers  of  export  associations  and 
many  other  groups  interested  in  export  trade  Iwsides  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

“  In  the  appendix  are  included  lists  of  books  useful  in  the  study  of  Latin  American 
trade  from  the  general  and  technical  standpoints.  The  lists  of  technical  dictionaries, 
aids  to  corres{)ondence,  grammars,  readers,  etc.,  should  lie  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Spaiiish  and  Portuguese.  Statistics  and  other  data  have  been  presented  in  suc¬ 
cinct  and  logical  fashion  to  aid  the  business  man  in  studying  Latin  American  trade 
possibilities. 

“The  European  war  forced  a  complete  readjustment  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  Latin  Americaii  Ib'publics  and  as  a  direct  consequence  vast  opportunities  were 
opened  to  American  business  men.  The  extent  to  which  these  are  taken  advantage 
of  will  determine  the  future  of  North  American  commerce  with  Latin  America.  That 
this  volume  will  serve  to  further  American  interest  in  the  sotithern  trade  fields  is  the 
hope  of  the  author. 

“The  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  many  trade  organizations,  magazines, 
and  individuals  for  the  information  furnished  during  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
He  is  especially  grateful  to  the  staffs  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  invaluable  aid.  Their  publications  have  been 
freely  consulted  and  many  of  the  l>ooks  and  pamphlets  listed  in  the  appendix  have 
likewis«'  l)een  drawn  upon  for  facts.  The  author  regrets  that  Ijecause  of  the  wide  range 
of  the  l)ook  an  individual  acknowledgment  in  every  ca.se  is  impossible. 

“  Eunst  B.  Fii.singkr.” 


JBJECT  MATTER  Of  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  NOVEMBER  1,  1916.> 


Title. 


AKOEXTINA. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  Itil.i . 

Protective  tradint!  conditions  adopted  l)y  the  t'nited  States  Kx- 
porters  .\ ssociat ion  in  Ituenos  .\ires. 

I’roliatile  de ’ree  exemidinR  foreijm  sugars  from  import  duty . 

Nationality  and  i)atriotism  in  trade  competition . . . 

rgent  ine  Confeiferat  ion  of  Commerce,  In<lustry,  and  I’roduct  ion. 

I’roiede  l  .\rgentine  Mercantile  .Marine . ' . 

Railway  emidoyees’  [lension  law . 


Dale.  .\ullinr. 


-tug.  It  William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 
Kosario. 

.\ug.  2S  W.  Henry  I{ol)erlson,  con.sul 
general,  Buenos  .\ires. 
Sept.  .">  Do. 

•Sept.  7  Do. 

Sept,  l.'t  Do. 

Sept.  IS  Do. 

Sept.  It)  Do. 


>  This  does  not  re|)resent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  oflicers  in  Latin  .\mcrica, 
t)Ut  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Ban  American  Union  as  likely  to  he  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  received  up  to  November  1,  1916 — Continued. 


Title. 


BRAZIL. 

Due-postage  letters  received  at  the  consulate  general . . 

Coal  situation  in  Brazil . 

Application  ot  the  new  civil  code  of  Brazil  to  American  business.. 
Delay  ot  American  manufacturers  in  Tilling  orders  with  Brazil... 

Cattle  industry . 

.\utomobile  licenses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Meat  ejuiorts  of  Brazil . 

Tbe  coffee  market . . 


CHILE. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  lObi. 
Shipments  of  last  wool  clip  to  the  United  States.. . . 

COLOMBIA. 

Regulations  regarding  traveling  men’s  samples . 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 
Coconuts,  copra,  and  oii . 


ECUADOR. 

Kcuador  market  for  .\ugust,  1916 . 

Decree  regulating  the  issuance  of  postal  money  orders  between 
Ecuador  and  (ireat  Britain. 

Foreign  trade  ot  Ecuador,  191.5 . 

Ecuadorian  eigbt-hour  law . 

Exports  to  United  States  tor  September  quarter . 

HONDURA.S. 

Navigation  and  timber  project . 

.\imuat  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915 . 

Shipping  facilities  between  New  York  and  south  coast  of  Hon¬ 
duras. 

Moving-picture  business  in  north  Honduras . 

NICARAGUA. 

Foreign  commerce  first  six  months,  1916 . 

PANAMA. 

Facile  Mail  steamships  running  to  Cristobal . 

Exports  for  1914  and  1915 . 

Details  of  imports  first  six  months  of  1914 . 

Fanama  Canal  traffic  in  August . 

Weather  Bureau  .service  in  the  Caribbean . 

Fanama  Canal  traffic  for  f seal  year,  1915-16 . 


Froduction  and  exportation  of  sugar,  1915 . 

Market  desired  for  Feruvian  flaxseed . 

URUGUAY. 

Montevideo  accepts  .\merican  freight  cars . 

New  duty  on  silks . 

VENEZUELA. 

New  market  for  electrical  appliances . 

New  sugar  central  in  the  Maracaibo  district . 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915. 


Date. 

Author. 

' 

Aug.  21 

A.  L.  M.  Oottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

t 

Aug.  22 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Sept.  5 

Do. 

Sept.  6 

Do. 

Sept.  19 

Do. 

* 

Sept.  22 

Do. 

Sept.  25 

Do. 

1  ' 

1 

Aug.  7 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 

Fimta  Arenas. 

» 

Aug.  31 

Do. 

Oct.  6 

Claude  E.  Ouyant,  vice  con¬ 

1 

sul,  Barranquilla. 

Sept.  11 

Edward  L.  Zowe,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Fuerto  Flata. 

• 

Sept.  8 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul, 

Ouavaquil. 

Sept.  13 

Do. 

Sept.  22 

Do. 

Sept.  25 

Do. 

Oct.  2 

Do. 

' 

Sept.  2 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 

cigalpa. 

Sept.  4 

Do. 

Undated. 

Do. 

Sept.  28 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul. 

Ceiba. 

Sept.  25 

John  A.  Gamon,  consul,  Cor- 

rientes. 

Sept.  16 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul. 

(’olon. 

•  , 

Sept.  20 

A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general. 

Fanama. 

Sept.  22 

Do. 

Sept.  23 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul. 

Colon. 

Oct.  6 

Do. 

>*  ^  ’ 

Oct.  7 

Do. 

Sept.  7 

William  W.  Handley,  consul 

general,  Callao- Lima. 

Sept.  12 

Do. 

Aug.  28 

Herman  L.  Spahr,  consul, 

.Montevideo. 

Aug.  31 

Do. 

1 

Sept.  8 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

;  Sept.  12 

Do. 

,  Sept.  18 

Do. 

3 

1 


> 


If 

f 

%  % 

k.  V  ^ 

'#■ 

\i  . 

,T 

Photo  by  Hftirifl  A  Ewinc. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  members  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States  are  appointed  by  the  ITesident  of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  life  or  until  retired  on  account  of  age  or  other  physical  cause.  Retired  members  who  have  rendered  10  years  active  service  receive  full 
pay.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  115,000  a  year,  while  the  Associate  Justices  receive  S14,.500.  The  above  photograph  shows  the  members  of  tho 
court  now  serving.  They  are,  from  left  to  right,  top  row:  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Mahlon  Pitnev,  James  C.  McReynoIds,  and  John  J.  Clarke.  Left  to  right, 
bottom  row:  William  R.  Day,  Joseph  McKenna,  Cnief  Justice  E.  D.  White,  Oliver  W'endell  Holmes,  and  Willis  Van  Decanter. 


Photo  by  Harris  A  Ewing. 


PORTRAIT  OF  GEN.  JOSE  DE  SAN  MARTIN. 

>  laree  oil  portrait  of  Gen.  Pan  Martin,  the  photOKraph  of  which  is  reproduced  above,  was  recently 
presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  Army  of  Argentina  as  a  testimonial  of  its 
cordial  friendship  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Col.  Eduardo 
Kaybaud,  military  attachd  of  the  Argentine  Embassy  at  Washington,  in  behalf  of  the  army  of  his 
country,  to  Secretary  of  War  Newton  I),  liaker  on  November  9,  1916,  and  the  portrait  is  to  be  placerl 
in  the  library  of  the'lTnited  States  Military  .\<-ademy  at  West  Point.  Gen.  San  Martin,  the  national 
hero  of  .\rgehtina  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  South  American  patriots,  fought  for  the  independen  ce 
of  not  only  his  own  country,  but  for  that  of  Chile  and  I  'em.  in  going  to  the  aid  of  Chile  he  accom¬ 
plished  the  tremendous  feat  of  crossing  the  Andes  with  his  heroic  little  army  through  a  pass  over 
13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  feat  far  more  dittlcult  than  that  of  Napoleon’s  crossing  of  the 
Alps,  thereby  turning  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Chileans  and  securing  their  independence. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Peru  with  some  of  his  army  and  cooperated  with  Gen.  .Simon  Bolivar  in 
securing  the  independence  of  that  coimtry.  He  was'bom  at  A  apeyu,  Argentina,  February  2.5,  1778, 
and  died  at  Boulogne-su-mer,  August  17,  1850.  His  remains  were  subsequently  conveyed  to  his 
native  land  and  now  rest  in  a  magnificent  mausoleum  In  the  Cathedral  atlHiienos  Aires.  The 
portrait  is  the  work  of  the  famous  Argentine  painter  Bouchet.^Col.  Ra^baud  is  preparing  a 
r<''sum<!  of  the  life  of  San  Martin  to  present  to  the  War  Departmenl_at  Washington. 


BANQUKT  GIVEN  BY  DR.  M.  DE  BARROS  MOREIRA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  COMMITTEE. 


The  Financial  and  Commercial  Committee  appointed  by  Secretary  of  Treasury  McAdoo  to  return  the  visit  of  the  Brazilian  delegate.s  to  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Washington  during  May,  191.i,  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  August  Ifi,  PJUi.  Reservations  had  been  made  for  the  party  at  the  Hotel  International,  and  one 
of  the  handsome  salons  of  the  Bolsa  Building  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  meetings,  conferences,  and  as  general  headtmarters.  The  visitors  received  the  most  cordial 
welcome  and  during  their  stay  of  27  days  were  deluged  with  kind  hospitalities.  Among  the  notable  courtesies  e.xtended  were  banquets  in  their  honor  by  Dr.  Pandia 
Calozeras.  Brazilian  Minister  of  Finance;  by  Dr.  ManocI  de  Barros  Moreira.  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Commercial  Association;  by  Sr. 
and  Sra.  lyouis  R.  Gray;  by  the  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  American  .\nibassador  to  Brazil;  and  dinners,  receptions,  e.xcursions  to  the  picturesipie  environs  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  capital,  etc.  The  following  constituted  the  memliers  of  the  committee;  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  vice  president  of  the  International  Corporation,  chairman  of  the 
committee;  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  secretary;  William  C.  Downs,  commercial  attache  to  the  American  embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Henry  C.  Ulen,  president  of  the  Ulen 
Contracting  (to.,  of  ithicago;  W.  L.  F'indlay,  of  New  Y’ork;  Louis  R.  Gray,  head  of  the  Brazilian  branch  of  Arhuckle  A- Co.;  Frederick  Lage,  of  the  Mechanics  &  Metals 
National  Bank  of  New  Y'ork;  Dr.  Edward  F.  Stace,  of  Stace,  Burroughs  A  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Thomas  W.  Streeter  vice  president  of  the  Latin  American  Corporation  of 
New  York;  .\lfred  C.  Weigel,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Courtesy  of  Muado  Arsentino. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  ARIIENTINA’S  ARBOR  DAY  CEREMONIES. 


Tree  planting  in  Argentina  is  receiving  great  attention  from  officials  of  the  tiovemment  and  from  private 
citi^ens.  Ali  over  the  coimtry  the  children  are  enthasiastic  on  the  siilrject  of  starting  a  tree  on  .\rhor 
Day,  the  :td  of  September.  The  picture  shows  the  President  of  the  Republic  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  children  at  Buenos  .\ires,  and  other  phases  of  the  eventful  day  in  the  capital  city. 


BANQUET  IN  lIONOil  OF  COL.  BKAINAUD  AT  THE  PLAZA  HOTEL,  BUENOS  AIHES. 

Col.  David  L.  Brainard,  militarv  attache  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Buenos  Aires,  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  enlistment  in  the  United  States  .\rmy  on  September 
18, 1916.  His  friends  in  Buenos  Aires  tendered  him  a  complimentary  banquet  at  the  I’iaza  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Col.  Brainard’s  career  in  serving  his  country  for  40 
consecutive  years  has  been  a  stirring  one,  and  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  banquet  was  his  modest  account  of  some  of  his  most  thrilling  exi)eriences.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  his  appointment  to  his  pre.sent  post  the  Bulletiv  for  .\ugust,  1914,  published  a  brief  biographical  sketch  in  which  some  of  the  Colonel’s  unusual  achievements  were  outlined. 
His  popularity  in  Buenos  Aires  among  the  Argentines  as  well  as  among  his  fellow  North  Americans  attests  his  efficiency  in  the  im]>ortunt  post  he  occupies. 


His  popularity  in  Buenos  Aires  among  the  Argentines  as  well  as  among  his  fellow  Aortn  Ameriuiiis  aiie.  , 


Copyrighted  by  Brown  &  Dawiton  and  E.  M.  Newman. 

ONE  OF  THE  NEW  STEAMERS  ON  THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

Several  new  steamships  have  recently  been  added  to  the  local  lines  that  ply  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  These  vessels  are  provided  with  every 
modern  appliance  that  can  minister  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  their  passengers.  A  steamer  leaves  Buenos  Aires  about  6  p.  m.  and  arrives  at  Monte- 
video  in  time  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  while  the  return  journey  is  made  in  similar  fashion,  the  traveler  leaving  Montevideo  in  the  evening  and 
reaching  Buenos  Aires  the  following  morning.  The  distance  between  the  two  capitals  is  alxiut  120  miles. 


Copyricbted  by  Browo  it  Dawson  and  E.  M.  Newman. 


THE  PLAZA  CONSTITUCION,  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  Plaza  Constitucionis  one  of  the  smaller  parks  In  the  business  section  of  Montevideo.  In  the  background  may  be  seen  a  part  of  the  harbor,  while 
in  the  distance  beyond  rises  the  eminence  called  the  “cerro,”  the  hill  which  gave  the  city  its  name.  “Montem  video,”  Juan  de  Solis  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  as  he  sailed  the  first  European  vessel  into  the  broad  estuary  now  known  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  caught  sight  of  the  little 
mountain.  Hence  the  joining  of  the  two  words  by  the  elision  of  the  “  m  ”  to  give  the  Uruguayan  capital  its  euphonious  appellation. 


URBANO  PARK,  MONTEVIDEO. 

Montevideo  is  noted  for  its  seaside  resorts  and  splendid  parks.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  delightful  health  and  pleasure  resorts  Is  known  as  the 
Plava  Ramirez,  forming  a  southern  suburb,  and  Urbano  Park  is  the  background  for  this  celebrated  watering  place.  One  of  the  features  of  the  park 
is  a  large  artificial  lake,  containing  over  30,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  in  which  are  a  number  of  picturesque  islets.  Motor  launches  and  rowboats  add 
to  the  attractive  features  of  the  park.  The  castle  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  shown  in  the  background  of  tne  picture  contains  the  offices  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  park. 


mountain.  Hence  the  joining  of  the  two  words  by  the  elision  of  tne  m  iogi\^ 
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Copyrishted  by  Brown  A  Dawson  and  E.  M.  Newman. 

AS  THE  DAY  WANES  IN  SANTIAGO. 

The  above  Is  a  reproduction  of  an  unusual  photograph  of  Santiago  taVen  from  the  top  of  the  Cerro  de  Santa  Lucia,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  mist  begins  to  form  in  the  valley.  Rising  high  above  the  mist  belt  may  be  seen  the  snow-capped  Andes  still  shining  in  the  declining  rays  of  the 
sun,  seemingly  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  and  yet  many  miles  away. 


Photo  by  Fcrrando  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires. 


i  NIGHT  SCENES  IN  HCENOS  AIRES. 

The  celel)ration  of  the  centenary  of  ArRentine  independence  last  July  was  the  occasion  of  all  manner  of  festivi¬ 
ties  throuRhoiit  the  country.  In  liuenos  Aires  esi)ecially  was  the  celebration  enthusiastic,  and  the  illumi- 
'  nation  of  the  city  at  niRhl  was  exceptionally  fine  and'impressive.  Some  of  the  largest  buildings  were 

•  completely  outlined  in  electric  lights,  while  the  streets  and  parks  were  all  brightly  illuminated. 


Copyrighted  by  Brown  Sl  Dawson  and  E.  M.  Newman. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  ANDES  AT  SUNSET. 

From  the  top  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  hill  which  rises  some  400  feet  above  the  surrounding  city  of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  whose  artistic  embellishments  have  made  it  the  modem 
rival  of  the  famed  “  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,”  may  be  seen  the  most  gorgeous  of  pictures  that  nature  ever  painted  with  simset  hues.  The  bright  green  of  the 
valley,  dotted  here  and  there  with  farms  and  stately  villas  in  shimmering  white,  extends  to  the  foothills  of  the  mighty  Andean  Range,  whose  peaks  are  covered  with 
eternal  snows,  while  over  all  the  gathering  clouds  form  a  riot  of  rainbow  colors  that  lend  the  scene  the  beauty  of  a  fairy  land. 


Copyrisfated  by  Brown  &  Dawson  and  E.  M.  Newman. 


AN  ''ASCENSOU”  AT  VALPARAISO,  CHILE. 

The  city  of  Valparaiso,  Chiie,  is  built  partly  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  seashore  and  partly  on  an  encircling  border  of  hills.  The  business  section  is  to  be  found  on  the 
lower  level,  while  the  churches,  public  buildings,  and  many  of  the  finest  private  residences  are  on  the  hilltops.  Elevators,  known  as  “ascensors,”  carry  the  people  from  one 
section  to  the  other  tor  a  small  fare.  Some  of  the  elevators  are  entirely  vertical  while  others  are  more  on  the  order  of  inclined  railways  like  that  shown  in  the  left  foreground  of 
the  picture. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


President  Hipolito  Irigoyen  and  Vice  President  Pelagio  Luna  were 
formally  inaiigurated  in  Buenos  Aires  on  October  12,  1916.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Argentine  constitution,  they  will  hold  their  olhees  during 

a  term  of  six  years. - The  CABINhTr  of  the  President  is  as  follows: 

Kamon  Gomez,  minister  of  the  interior;  Carlos  A.  Becu,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs;  Domingo  Salaberry,  minister  of  finance;  Jos6  Salinas, 
minister  of  justice  and  public  instruction;  llonorio  PuejTredon,  minis- 
terof  agriculture;  Pablo  ToreUo,  minister  of  public  works;  Elpidio  Gon¬ 
zalez,  minister  of  war;  and  Federico  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  minister  of 

marine. - ^Yith  an  increase  of  977,860  gold  pesos  during  the  month 

of  August,  1916,  the  total  GOLD  RESERVE  held  on  September  1, 
1916,  in  the  conversion  office  and  Argentine  legations  in  foreign 
countries  aggregated  316,827,643  pesos.  Against  this  reserve  the 
paper,  nickel,  and  copper  money  issued  totaled  1,013,081,058  pesos 
paper.  The  conversion  office  was  established  on  October  31,  1899, 
and  has  recently  heen  moved  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 

the  Supreme  Court. - BUSINESS  FAILURES  during  the  month 

of  August,  1916,  showed  a  decrease  in  respect  to  total  liabilities  of 
over  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in 

1915. - According  to  information  furnished  by  the  minister  of 

finance,  the  executive  power  will  shortly  authorize  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  providing  for  the  issuance  of  unifonn  licenses  throughout  the 
Republic  to  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS.  The  proceeds  from  the 
licenses  will  be  distributed  among  the  Provinces  and  Territories  of 
the  Republic  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  shown  hy  the  last 
census.  The  law  will  practically  embody  all  tbe  recommendations 
made  last  April  at  tbe  Pan  American  Financial  (\)nference,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Drummers’  samples  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
provided  they  are  not  to  be  sold  or  held  in  the  country  long(‘r  than 
six  months. - Due  to  the  shortage  in  the  Argentine  SUGAR  PRO¬ 

DUCTION,  the  executive  decree  of  May  31,  1916,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  sugar  and  authorizing  the  importation,  free  of  (hity, 
of  certain  quantities  of  raw  or  refined  sugar  will  be  prorogued.  As 
a  result  of  this  season’s  operations,  the  Tucuman  Sugar  Co.  in  its 
recent  report  estimates  an  output  of  146,000  tons  of  merchantable 
sugar  for  1915,  as  compared  with  335,400  tons  produced  in  1914. 
According  to  the  1915  census  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Argentina,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  census  taken  in  1895,  the  capital  invested 
increasi'd  from  52,417,984  pesos  national  currency’  in  1895  to  164,- 
386,103  pesos  in  1915;  the  personnel  employed  increased  from  28,308 
in  1895  to  37,008  in  1915;  the  motor  power  employed  increased  from 
11,294  horsepower  in  1895  to  48,220  horsepower  in  1915. - Ac- 
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conlin"  to  tlu*  report  of  the  Argentine  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK, 
which  was  established  on  April  5,  1915,  during  the  period  of  its  ope¬ 
ration  up  to  September  1,  1916,  the  total  number  of  depositors  ag¬ 
gregated  128,970,  and  the  total  deposits  4,573,218  pesos  national 
currency.  During  August  there  were  48,798  deposits,  an  average  for 
the  month  of  1,600  per  day.  The  postal  savings  hank  has  invested  in 
Government  bonds  alone  the  sum  of  4,282,200  pesos.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  agencies  in  operation  throughout  the  Ilepiddic  on  September 
1  was  885,  of  which  63  were  in  the  Federal  capital,  252  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Aires,  132  in  Santa  Fe,  98  in  Cordoba,  48  in  Entre 
Rios,  38  in  Corrientes,  31  in  Mendoza,  23  in  Tucuman,  21  in  San  Luis, 
17  in  Salta,  17  in  Catamarca,  17  in  La  Rioja,  15  in  Santiago  del 
Estero,  15  in  San  Juan,  13  in  Jujuy,  and  85  in  the  National  Terri¬ 
tories. - According  to  official  statistics,  from  January  1  to  Septem¬ 

ber  5,  1916,  the  exportation  of  CEREALS,  in  metric  tons,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat,  1,650,191;  maize,  1,482,187;  flax,  490,434;  oats,  600,802. 
Early  in  September,  four  steamers,  loaded  with  10,000  metric  tons 
of  flax,  cleared  from  Buenos  Aires  for  the  United  States.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  first  seven  months  of  1915,  in  the  corresponding  period 
for  1916,  exports  of  frozen  he(>f  increased  21.9  per  cent;  frozen  mutton, 
62.1  per  cent;  goat  hides,  68.8  per  cent;  salted  ox  hides,  15.2  per  cent; 
butter,  48.8  per  cent;  wheat  flour,  11.2  per  cent;  quebracho  logs,  22.5 

per  cent;  and  haled  hay,  95  per  cent. - The  department  of  public 

works  has  approved  plans  for  extending  the  WATER  SUPPLY  of 
the  city  of  Parana,  Entre  Rios,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  420,315  pesos 

paper. - According  to  the  bureau  of  statistics,  the  Province  of 

Buenos  Aires  had  a  POPULATION  of  2,128,799  on  November 

30,  1915. - On  September  3,  1916,  ARBOR  DAY  was  celebrated 

in  more  than  800  towns  and  cities  of  the  Republic  wdth  much  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  Argentine  Forestry  Society  had  a  special  medal  struck 

in  remembrance  of  the  day. - According  to  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos 

Aires,  the  MAP  OF  THE  REPITILIC  ordered  abroad  and  not  printed 
till  recently,  has  been  forwarded  and  will  soon  he  in  use  in  the  public 
oflices  and  schools  of  the  country.  Tlie  report  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  General  of  the  Argentine  State  Railways,  as  submitted  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  shows  that  during  the  fust  six  months 
of  1916  tlie  receipts  aggregated  8,167,787  pesos  paper  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  7,621,235  pesos,  giving  a  profit  of  546,552  pesos,  against  a  loss 
in  same  period  of  1915  of  1,468,889.  The  improvement  is  due  to  a 
gain  of  1,563,855  pesos  in  freight  handled,  or  23.68  per  cent  increase, 
and  decrease  in  exiienses  of  451,585  pesos,  or  5.59  per  cent,  the  two 
items  favoring  the  1916  half-year  period  to  the  amount  of  2,015,440 

jiesos  as  comjiared  with  same  period  in  1915. - An  ORNITIIO- 

IjOGICAL  SOGIETY  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  La  Plata  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  protecting  Argentine  bird  life. — ^ — Tlie 
()502a--Bull.  5—16 - 8 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Argoiitiiie  Central  liaiKvay  inaugurated  on  August  24  ELECTRIC 

SERVICE  on  its  lines  bet^veen  Buenos  Aires  and  El  Tigre. - The 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  EXPOSITION,  hold  in  Buenos  Aires 
August  15-22,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suceessful  cattle 
shows  in  the  history  of  tlie  country.  More  countries  competed  and 
more  prizes  were  awarded  than  at  any  previous  exposition.  The  sale 
of  the  prize  cattle  realized  fuUy  as  good  prices  as  were  recorded  the 
previous  3'ear  when  some  record  sales  were  made.  A  special  feature 
of  the  exposition  was  the  fine  exhibit  made  by  the  Agricultural  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Argentina’s  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  jirod- 
ucts. - Tlie  ARGENTINE  ELECTRIC  LAMP  COMPANY,  re¬ 

cently  organized  in  the  Republic,  exiiects  to  put  its  lamps  of  Argentine 

manufacture  on  the  market  at  an  early  date. - Foreign  STEAMERS 

AND  SAILING  ^'ESSELS  entering  and  clearing  from  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  first  8  months  of  1U16  showed  a  decrease  in 
number  of  133,  but  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  72,303  tons,  as  coin- 

])ared  with  the  corresponding  period  for  1915. - The  Argentina 

Stock  Breeders  Association  invited  the  follo'wing  prominent  American 
breeders  to  act  as  judges  in  their  annual  cattle  show  held  a  few  months 
ago  in  Buenos  Aires:  Mcssis.  C.  F.  Curtis,  F.  W.  Van  Natta,  and 
Roberts  Miller.  Two  recognized  Argentine  experts,  Carlos  M.  Dug¬ 
gan  and  Pedro  T.  Pages,  have  now  been  invited  to  act  as  judges  at 
the  coming  International  Stock  Show  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  They 
arrived  in  New  York  November  11  on  the  SS.  Vauban. 


TOlVjA 


The  municipal  authorities  of  La  Paz  have  granted  to  Sefior  Luis 
Cornejo  license  to  operate  a  PIRILIC  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  in 
La  Paz  and  vicinity.  Only  a  few  machines  will  be  introduced  im¬ 
mediately,  but  as  the  business  develops  other  automobiles  will  be 
imj)ort(‘d.  Those  named  in  the  license  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. - El  Diario,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of  September  14  pub¬ 

lishes  a  comj)aralive  statement  of  the  COMMERCE  OF  BOLIVIA 
for  the  last  live  years,  which  shows  a  healthy  growth.  The  same 
paj)(‘r  also  gives  a  resume  of  the  foreign  debts  of  the  Latin  American 

countries,  rejiroduced  from  a  French  journal. - The  newspapers 

report  jirogress  on  the  new  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Bolivia- 
Brazil  Rubber  &  Timber  Corporation.  The  largest  area  of  one  of 
the  units  of  the  company  lies  on  both  sides  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro  ami  contains  approximately  57,000  acres.  Another  part 
of  the  properties  of  this  company  lies  opposite  the  station  of  Abuna, 
on  Maderia-Mamore  Railway,  and  consists  of  about  36,000  acres. 
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Both  of  these  vast  tracts  of  land  are  in  their  virgin  state,  and  the 
new  corporation,  which  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  proposes  to  first 
EXPLOIT  THE  LUMBEK  RESOURCES,  ^fhere  is  said  to  he  an 
a])undance  of  hard  woods,  such  as  ebony,  mahogany,  rosewood,  stain- 
wood,  and  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  plants,  which  are  accessible 

to  the  railway  or  to  watercourses. - The  company  operating  stage 

coaches  between  Atocha  and  La  Quiaca,  a  distance  of  about  125  miles, 
has  made  a  proposition  to  the  Bolivian  Minister  of  Fomento  whereby 
AUTOMOBILE  TRUCKS  will  supersede  the  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
The  stage  line  referred  to  connects  the  Bolivian  railways  with  those 
of  Argentina,  and  the  introduction  of  motor  cars  would  shorten  the 
time  of  the  trip  between  the  two  countries.  The  proposition  is  now 
under  consideration. — — On  September  14  a  NEW  LINE  OF  TELE¬ 
GRAPH  was  opened  to  the  public  between  La  Paz  and  Guaqui. 
This  line  was  constructed  by  the  Government  in  order  to  assist  the 
overworked  lines  maintained  by  the  railway  company  connecting  the 
two  places.  In  the  Canton  Tiuluni,  near  Chuma,  Senor  Daniel  Bed- 
regal  has  established  a  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIANS,  which  already  has 
56  students,  llie  work  just  started  has  so  pleased  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  BoUvia  that  aid  will  be  given  the  founder  of  the 
sehool  in  the  form  of  school  furniture  and  he  will  be  otherwise  en¬ 
couraged  in  extending  the  work  of  education  in  that  region. - Senor 

Don  Victor  hk  Sanjines,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia, 
has  arrived  in  New  York  with  his  family  and  will  probably  remain 
in  the  United  States  for  some  months. — ^ — Senor  Don  Juan  Lagos 
Marmol,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
FROM  ARGENTINA,  was  oflicially  received  by  President  Montes  at 

La  Paz. - Mr.  Horace  G.  Knowles,  formerly  United  States  Minister 

to  Bolivia,  and  at  present  a  resident  of  La  Paz,  has  presented  to  the 
municipal  authorities  a  plan  for  the  BEAUTIFICATION  OF  A 
SECTION  OF  THE  CAPITAL  city.  The  plan  contemplates  only  a 
small  financial  outlay,  but  the  results  that  would  be  gained,  it  is 
believed,  would  enhance  the  civic  aspect  of  La  Paz  and  greatly 
augment  the  s])lendid  natural  beauty  of  the  region  in  which  the 
capital  is  located.  'The  La  Paz  newspapers  speak  of  the  project  with 
enthusiasm. 


The  nmety-fourth  anniversary  of  the  INDEPENDENCE  of  Brazil 
from  Portuguese  rule  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Republic  on 
September  7  last,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  celebration 
beuig  a  military  parade  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  reviewed  by 
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the  President  and  his  cabinet  and  a  lar"e  number  of  distinguished 

persons. - The  BRAZILIAN  SOCIETY  OF  SCIENCES  lias  been 

established  in  Brazil  to  promote  scientific  study  and  research  work. 
Dr.  Henrique  Moritz  is  President  of  the  Society,  whose  initial  member¬ 
ship  numbers  50  of  the  most  eminent  Brazilian  scientists.  The 
membership  will  be  limited  to  100,  and  the  other  50  members  will  be 

selected  in  April,  1917. - Accorduig  to  official  statistics  the  exports 

of  Brazilian  WOODS  from  1913  to  end  of  1915  were  valued  as  follows: 
1913,  1,358  contos  paper;  1914,  1,204  contos:  1915,  2,147  contos. 
Pine  and  jacaranda  were  the  two  varieties  most  commonly  exported. 
The  hardwood  forests  of  Brazil  are  practically  inexhaustible  and 

great  development  is  expected  in  this  industry. - The  Brazilian 

Press  Association  inaugurated  its  new  offices  on  September  10,  1916, 
in  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Avenue  Rio  Branco,  and  cele¬ 
brated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  that  date  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Brazilian  PRESS  on  September  10,  1808, 

when  the  “Gazeta  do  Rio  de  Janeiro”  made  its  first  appearance.^ - - 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  Brazilian  Congress  authorizing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  change  the  ORGANIZATION  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
Brazil,  the  Lloyd  Brazilian  Steamship  Line,  and  the  Rio  Port  Works 
into  stock  companies  sbnilar  to  the  present  organization  of  the  Bank 
of  Brazil.  Should  this  change  be  effected,  the  Government  will  open 
subscriptions  in  all  the  financial  centers  of  Brazil,  Europe,  and 
America  for  the  sale  of  shares  up  to  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of 
these  corporations,  keeping  in  its  possession  the  other  half  and  the 
total  capital  in  debentures.  The  proceeds  of  such  a  sale  would  be 

incorporated  in  the  general  revenues  of  the  Republic. - The  First 

Brazilian  CONGRESS  OF  NEUROLOGY  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
August  23-26,  1916.  The  work  of  the  Congress  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  neurology,  psychiatry,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  with 

special  committees  for  each  section. - According  to  the  “Com- 

mercio  do  Parana”  of  Coritiba,  a  large  PAPER  FAtJTORY  is  soon 
to  be  established  in  the  State  of  Parana,  using  only  Parana  pine  for 

the  manufacture  of  paper. - A  BRAZILIAN  CLUB  composed  of 

resident  Brazilians  has  been  organized  in  Cuicinnati,  Ohio,  to  furnish 
business  men  and  manufacturers  fuU  infonnation  about  Brazil  and 

opportunities  for  trade  there. - Dr.  Nilo  Pe^anha,  President  of  the 

State  of  Rio,  gives  some  interesting  details  in  his  recent  MESSAGE 
on  the  great  revival  in  agriculture  in  that  State.  Many  large 
plantations  formerly  abandoned  are  now  being  planted  in  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  textile  plants,  tobacco,  and  wheat.  The  value  of  exports 

from  the  State  for  1915  aggregated  129,069  contos  paper. - The 

Senate  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  in  one  of  the  principal  squares  of 
Sao  Paulo  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  statesman,  Fran- 
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cisc'o  Glycerio. - On  August  19  the  hundredth  ANNIVERSARY 

of  the  birth  of  the  great  jurist  and  patriot,  Augusto  Teixeira  de 
Freitas,  was  celebrated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  impressive  cere¬ 
monies. - A  FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  has  been 

organized  in  Sao  Paulo  to  promote  French  commercial  relations  m 

that  section  of  Brazil. - The  city  authorities  of  Rio  Grande,  State 

of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  have  been  authorized  to  effect  a  LOAN  for 
8,500  contos  at  9  per  cent  interest  for  sanitary  purposes  and  for 
extension  of  the  water  system.  —  -More  than  50  thoroughbred 
HEREFORD  CATTLE  were  recently  imported  hito  the  State  of 

Minas  Geraes  from  Uruguay  for  breedhig  purposes. - A  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE  LEAGUE  is  soon  to  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

over  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  will  preside. - -The 

Automobile  Club  of  Brazil  has  invited  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
participate  in  the  First  GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS,  to  be  held 
shortly  hi  the  Federal  Capital.  The  Government  of  the  State  of 
Rio  has  distributed  gratis  during  the  year  1916,  102,000  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  All  were  grown  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Nic- 
theroy  and  mcluded  fruit  trees,  precious  woods,  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  plants.  It  is  planned  to  make  a  much  larger  distribution 

during  the  season  of  1917,  which  will  run  from  May  to  October. - 

The  BUDGET  of  the  municipality  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  year  1917 
as  estimated  by  the  budget  commission  calls  for  expenditures  of 
44,778  contos  paper,  with  estimated  receipts  sufficient  to  cover  all 
expenditures. 


According  to  Chilean  newsjiapors  the  biff  providing  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  NEW  HARBOR  WORKS  at  Antofagasta  has  passed 
both  houses  of  the  National  Congress,  and  active  construction  is 
likely  to  begin  at  an  early  date.  Within  two  years  this  important 
nitrate  port  has  Iniilt  many  now  and  modernly  paved  streets,  water¬ 
works  have  been  installed,  motor  cal’s  introduced  in  the  place  of  the 
old-time  mule  tramways,  and  the  city’s  activity  is  most  pronounced. 
Improvements  of  the  ]iort,  therefore,  are  in  accordance  with  the 

general  plan  of  upbuilding  and  modernizing. - Renewed  attention 

on  the  jiart  of  (diilean  oIRcials  is  being  manifested  relative  to  an 
entire  INSIDE  WATER  ROUTP]  between  Porto  Montt  and  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  via  the  Isthmus  of  Ofqui.  From  time  to  time 
engineers  and  navid  officers  have  made  studies  relative  to  a  canal 
across  this  neck  of  land,  and  the  plan  seems  to  bo  practical.  At 
most  seasons  of  the  year  the  rough  or  tempestuous  seas  of  the  south 
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Pacific  make  an  inside  route  very  desirable  for  Chilean  as  well  as 

other  commercial  interests. - With  the  coming  of  spring  in  Clule 

the  COPPER  and  other  mining  interests  appear  to  be  more  active 
than  for  several  months.  In  Si^ptembcr  one  company  produced  over 
4,000,000  pounds  of  this  metal,  or  at  the  rate  of  48,500,000  pounds 
per  year.  Newspaper  reports  show  that  the  Chile  Copper  Co.  pro¬ 
poses  to  increase  its  several  units  and  within  a  few  months  have 
facilities  for  mining  at  least  10,000,000  pounds  of  coj)per  per  month. 
— — According  to  newspaper  reports  large  mining  interests  near 
Calama  have  been  acquired  by  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  the  United 
States  corporation  which  has  made  such  extensive  development  in 
similar  work  at  Chuquicamata,  Chile.  The  new  properties  lie  in  the 
same  region  and  are  served  by  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway, 
which  transports  the  products  to  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  "nie 
price  paid  for  the  new  mines  is  reported  to  have  been  slightly  more 
than  $1,000,000,  and  includes  the  ])ropcrties  Rosario  del  Llano, 

Poderosa,  Buena  Vista,  Panizo,  Carolina,  and  Patagonia. - 

During  the  last  two  years  more  than  FIFTY  STUDENTS  FROM 
CHILE  have  matriculated  in  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  Last  year’s  delegation  contained  three  young  women ;  and  the 
latter  are  now  teaching  in  Columbia  University,  Pennsylvania  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  and  Winthrop  School,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  respectively. - 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  asking  for  an  ajipropriation  of 
$40,000  to  pav  salaries  and  other  e.xpenses  of  two  specialists  to  study 
the  possibiliUes  of  MANUFACTURING  PORCELAIN,  iron,  and 
enamel  wan^  in  Chile.  The  bill  reiterates  the  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  R(q)ublic  there  are  abundant  refractory  clays,  plenty  of  wood 
for  fuel  {mrposes,  and  great  quantities  of  iron  deposits.  Each  year 
Chile  imports  large  (pxantities  of  articles  made  from  such  materials 
as  the  country  possesses,  and  those  who  favor  the  project  Ixdieve 
the  time  is  ripe  for  embarking  in  this  manufacturing  enterprise.  - 
The  Chilean  branch  of  the  National  C’ity  Bank  will  have  headquarters 
in  Valparaiso,  and  all  kinds  of  COMMERCTAL  LITERATURE 
suitable  for  use  of  Chilean  business  men  will  be  welcomed  by  the  new 
branch.  'Fixe  address  will  be  Apartado  1508,  Vidparaiso,  Chiles.  — 
Chilean  pajxers  are  devoting  considerable  space  to  discxxssing  the 
importance  of  developing  the  wood-pulp  industi'y.  There  is  abixn- 
dant  supply  of  suitable  wood  in  southern  Chile,  as  well  as  watxu-  ])ow<u- 
that  coxxld  be  harnessed  at  a  very  reasonable  oxxtlay.  ’lliirty  million 
bags,  largely  made  of  jute,  are  used  yearly  in  shipping  nitrate,  whihi 
grains  also  require  a  vast  number  of  bags.  The  present  jxxte  sticks 
are  imported  largely  from  India  and  cost  at  the  nitraU>  ports  aboxxt  0 
cents  each;  they  are  of  2()0-pound  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  tluf 
wood  pulp  might  be  substitxxted  for  the  jute,  and  thei'eby  build  xxp 
a  flourishing  home  industry. 


The  wheat-flour  industry  established  recently  by  the  Department 
of  Antioquia  has  greatly  encouraged  the  CUI/FIVATION  OF 
WllEA'r.  At  the  ])resent  time  there  are  31)0  farms,  representing  an 
area  of  2,025  hectares  (hectare  =  2.47  acres),  engaged  in  raising 
this  cereal.  I'lie  Abejorral  and  Sanson  districts  are  the  greatest 
})roducers  of  wheat  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  which  now  has 
1<S  flour  mills  in  operation. - The  National  (Jovernment  has  con¬ 

tracted  with  Evaristo  R.  Groot  to  construct  a  wharf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinu  River,  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo,  to  facilitate  the  o])eration  of 

a  GOLD-STORAGE  PIANT  soon  to  be  erected  at  that  place. - 

Data  have  been  compiled  showing  that  the  ])roiluction  of  PIATl- 
NGM  in  Colombia  during  the  past  four  years  was  03,500  ounces,  as 
follows:  In  1912,  12,000  ounces;  in  1913,  15,000;  in  1914,  17,500; 
and  in  1915,  19,000.  These  statistics  show  that  the  production  of 

this  element  in  Colombia  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Itussia.- - 

The  ])ublic  improvement  society  of  Medellin  has  founded  in  that  cit\' 

a  SCllOOL  OF  SCULPTURE,  painting,  and  drawing  for  women. - 

'I'lie  Agricultural  Society  of  Colombia  held  an  AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR  in  Bogota  t)n  October  27  last,  centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
national  i)atriot  and  friend  of  Colombian  agriculture,  Francisco 

Jos6  de  Caldas. - In  1915  the  ANAGA  RAILWAY  carried  788,329 

])assengers,  24,915  metric  tons  of  freight,  and  85  tons  of  baggage 
'Phis  road  has  39.5  kilometers  in  operation  and  re]>orts  gross  annual 

earnings  of  !?3,017  ])er  kilometer. - A  BANKING  corporation  eaj)- 

italized  at  $500, 000,  under  the  management  of  Manuel  Mejia,  has 
been  organized  at  Manizales,  Department  of  Caldas.  A  branch  of 
the  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  was  recently 
opened  at  Medellin. - The  San  Vicente  HOSPITAL,  a  large  in¬ 

stitution  moderidy  equi])])ed,  is  being  constructed  in  Medellin.  - 
The  government  of  the  l)e])artment  of  Cundinamarea  has  ap])roved 
the  budget  providing  for  the  building  of  an  AIITOMOBILE  ROAD 
between  Bogota  and  La  Dorada  at  a  cost  of  $4,845,882.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  been  let  to  an  American  linn.  A  law  enacted  in  1919 
authorizes  the  National  Government  to  conqdete  the  TOLIMA 
RAILWAY  as  far  as  Ibague  and  to  borrow  not  exceeding  $4{)(),00() 

to  be  used  in  carrying  on  the  work. - A  law  has  been  passed  by 

the  National  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  engineers  to  make  a  comjdete  re])ort  of  the  survey  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  NORTHERN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY,' which  is  to  be 

built  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Government. - A  recent 

law  ]>rovides  that  the  FlStkVL  YEAR  of  the  treasury  department 

shall  commence  on  March  1,  of  each  year. - Gen.  Pedro  Nel 
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Ospina  has  been  authorized  liy  the  government  of  Antioquia  to  con¬ 
tract  for  BEIXiIAN  INSTRlJCTOKS  in  chemistry,  agronomy,  and 

veterinary  science  for  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Sledellin. - - 

On  Aimust  20  last  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMEllCRAL  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  of  Cartagena  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  A. 
Lecompte.  The  association  has  an  educational,  a  charitable,  and  an 

employment  section. - The  government  of  the  Department  of 

Antioquia  has  bought  at  Fontitlueno,  in  the  Bello  district,  a  large 
tract  of  land  to  he  used  as  an  agricultural  experimental  station  for 

the  growing  of  TOBACCO. - The  University  of  Antioquia  has 

established  a  chair  of  TROPICAL  DISEASES. — — In  September 
last  a  SANITARY  COMMLSSION  from  the  United  States,  composed 
of  Drs.  Gorgas,  Carter,  Guiteras,  Whitmore,  and  Wrightson, 
arrived  in  Colombia.  This  commission  proposes  to  visit  several 
South  American  countries  to  study  tropical  diseases.— Advices 
from  Caldas  are  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment  has  appointed  James  Gutierrez  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  for  the 

construction  of  a  railway  in  that  Dejiartment. - The  Medellin 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Nicanor 
Restrepo  R.,  president,  and  Manuel  Escobar  and  Enrique  Mejia  O., 
vice  presidents. 


Chandler  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  become  the  fiscal  agents  of 
Costa  Rica  in  the  CTnited  States,  the  announcement  having  been  made 
recently  by  the  minister  of  finance,  Senor  Mariano  Guardia.  This 
move,  it  is  believed,  will  bo  the  means  of  bringing  additional  capital 
into  Costa  Rica,  and  it  is  further  announced  that  several  financial 
transactions  are  under  consideration  based  on  the  bank’s  entry  into 

the  new  field. - Don  Enrique  R.  Guier,  governor  of  the  Province 

of  Cartago,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  I^IPROVING  THE  HIGH¬ 
WAY  between  Cartago  and  San  Jose,  and  to  that  end  proposes  that 
private  subscriptions  be  made  by  interested  persons,  as  well  as  at 
least  some  financial  aid  from  the  public  treasury.  The  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  automobiles  in  San  Jose  and  vicinity  is  urging 
the  extension  of  highways  suitable  for  their  use.— — Don  Domingo 
Gonzalez  and  Sen  ora  de  Gonzalez,  parents  of  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  Don  Alfredo  Gonzalez,  returned  to  Costa  Rica  from  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  were  received  in  Limon  by  officials  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  friends. —  — ^Angel  Camacho,  a  young  native  Costa 
Rican,  has  invented  a  NEW  TYPE  OF  STEAM  ENGINE,  which 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Department  of  Fomento  in  San  Jose 
recently.  The  youth  has  worked  three  years  on  his  invention,  which 
is  reported  to  show  some  decided  improvements  over  engines  in 
daily  use.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  youth  has  had  little  school¬ 
ing  and  is  unfamiliar  with  scientific  works,  his  talent  along  mechan¬ 
ical  lines  is  stiff  more  remarkable.  The  Government  officials  are 
impressed  with  the  ideas  of  the  young  man  and  may  possibly  aid 

him. - PARCEL-POST  AGREEMENTS  have  been  entered  into 

between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia.  In  La  Gaceta,  of  San  Jose,  of 
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September  2  the  various  regulations  pertaining  thereto  are  fully- 
stated  in  15  articles.  -  Manv'  products  of  Costa  Itica  will  be  placed 
on  ])ernianent  EXllllUTlON  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city", 
which  has  ai-ranged  to  show  the  products  of  various  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Scuor  K.  Roberts,  the  (-osta  Rican  consul  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  aid  the  authorities  in  various  ways.—From  September 
14  to  17,  inclusive,  the  city  of  Limon  celebrated  the  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  independence  of 
Central  America,  and  also  the  inauguration  of  an  agricultural  society 
of  Limon.  The  citv  was  gaily  decorated,  and  at  night  electrical 
illuminations  added  beauty  to  the  tropical  surroundings.  There  were 
carnivals,  balls,  athletic  games,  balloon  ascensions,  as  well  as  serious 
attention  given  to  the  opening  of  an  agricultural  exhibition  organized 
by  the  Junta  Agricola  Industrial  of  Limon.  Many  visitors  from 
interior  sections  of  Costa  Rica  and  elsewhere  were  in  attendance, 
and  special  trains  were  opiu-ated  on  the  Northern  Railway  to  handle 
the  crowds. - COTTONSEED  OIL  to  the  amount  of  60,000  gal¬ 

lons  is  annually  consumed  in  Costa  Rica.  Many  people  prefer  this 
oil  to  lard  for  cooking  purposes,  and  the  use  of  the  former  is  gradually 
extending. 


There  are  many  comments  in  the  woild’s  jiress  on  the  outlook  in 
Cuba,  all  of  which  arc  most  favorable.  The  ]>rosperity  of  the  island 
on  account  of  the  record  sugar  crop  just  harvested  and  the  high  price 
it  commands  is  seen  on  every  hand  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  continue  for  many  years.  According  to  press 
dispatches  the  final  output  of  the  1915-16  SUCAR  CROP  was 
3,007,915  tons,  as  compared  with  2,592,667  tons  for  the  preceding 

crop. - On  October  2,  1916,  the  Presiilent  of  the  Republic  issued  a 

decree  naming  Dr.  Raimundo  Menocal  as  SECRETARY  OF  SANI¬ 
TATION  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Enrique  Nunez. - The  Secretary" 

of  Sanitation  has  announced  that  he  has  decided  upon  Juan  Tomas 
Key,  in  Cabanas  Bay,  as  a  location  for  the  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR 
LEPERS.  The  hospital,  already  half  constructetl,  on  the  Dos  Her- 
manos  farm  w-iU  be  used  for  a  sanitarium  for  treatment  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  patients.— — ^An  important  shipping  agency  has  recently  been 
established  in  Habana  under  the  title  of  WEST  INDIES  SHIPPING 
CO.  which  will  attend  to  all  classes  of  shipping  business  for  North, 

Central,  and  South  American  ports. - Due  to  the  great  increase 

in  the  number  of  sugar  centrals  and  demand  for  labor,  the  number 
of  IMMIGRANTS  entering  the  Republic  has  shown  considerable 
increase  during  the  year  1916.  It  is  expected  that  18,000  immigrants 
will  come  from  Spain  during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1916.— — The  new  steamer  Cauto,  of  the  Ward  Line,  will  be  placed 
in  service  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  early  in  November. 
The  Ward  Line  has  begun  the  construction  of  the  Niagara  and 

Libertad,  two  16,000-ton  STEAMERS,  for  its  Cuban  service. - 

The  consul  general  of  Mexico  in  Habana,  Sr.  Antonio  Hernandez 
Ferrer,  has  presented  to  the  secretary  of  state  his  credentials  from 
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President  Carranza,  authorizing  him  to  act  as  charg6  d’affaires, 

while  continuing  also  as  consul  general. - The  international 

committee  of  the  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Paris, 
have  decided  that  the  games  shall  he  held  in  Habana  in  1920, 
provided  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  President  Menocal  has 
named  an  Olympic  games  committee  to  formulate  guaranties  and 
plans  to  be  sent  to  the  international  committee  in  acceptation  of 

their  proposal. - -An  important  company  of  the  leading  business 

men  of  the  island  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  CENTRAL 
TAYABA  COMPA^llA  AZUCARERA  to  establish  a  new  sugar 
central  at  Trinidatl,  with  a  capacity  of  100, 000  bags  of  sugar  annually. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Gustavo  G.  Menocal,  and  the  directo¬ 
rate  includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  best- known  sugar  men. — 
Immense  deposits  of  POTASH  have  been  discovered  in  Santa  Clara 
Province,  wdiich,  according  to  Government  e.xpert  chemists,  analyze 
12.50  per  cent  pure.  Many  samples  average  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
soluble  potash,  and  the  deposits  are  said  to  cover  over  10, ()()()  acres. 
The  quality  is  said  to  be  fully  as  good  as  that  of  the  famous  potash 

mines  of  Germany. - The  monthly  report  of  the  Cuban  TREASURY 

for  September  shows  total  receipts  of  $4,700,000  for  the  month  and 
an  increase  in  customs  receipts  of  $2,915,390  over  the  same  month  in 
1915.  The  total  e.vpenses  of  the  month  were  $4,184,511,  or  almost 
$600,000  less  than  the  governmental  income.— — The  new  NAVAL 
SCHOOL  at  Mariel  will  bo  inaugurated  on  October  29,  when  impres¬ 
sive  ceremonies  wiU  be  observed  in  celebration  of  the  important 

event. - Two  new  branches  of  the  SPANISH  BANK  have  recently 

been  opened  in  Habana,  which  makes  a  total  of  eight  branches  now 

established  in  the  city. - -On  October  8  the  secretary  of  agriculture 

and  officials  of  the  Compania  Azucarera  Hisnano-Cubana  atteiuled 
the  ceremony  of  driving  the  first  spike  at  Batiia  Honda  on  the  new 
Bahia  Honda-Pinar  del  Rio  RAILWAY  which  is  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Northwest  Railroad  Co.  ’fhc  new  line  wiU  tap  a  rich  com¬ 
mercial  section  and  will  connect  the  (;oast  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Western  Railways  of  Habana.  Cuban  and  Spanish  capitalists  are 
financing  the  undertaking. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


On  October  24,  1916,  tbe  dejiartment  of  public  works  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Repuhlic  contracted  lor  the  construction  of  a  CUSTOM¬ 
HOUSE  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  building,  which  will  he 
entirely  of  concrete,  is  to  be  situated  on  flu*  western  bank  of  the  Ozama 
River  and  wiU  be  erected  in  accordance  with  jdans  approved  by  the 
department  of  public  works.  In  1915  the  gross  revenues  derived 
from  coUections  made  through  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic 
aggn'gated  $3,882,048,  of  which  $1,197,856  came  from  the  port  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  most  important  revenue-producing  customhouse 
of  the  Republic.  The  revenue  from  the  other  Dominican  ports,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  during  the  year  referred  to,  were  as 
follows:  Puerto  Plata  with  a  gross  revenue  of  $862,987;  Macoris, 
$731,604;  S4nchez,  $712,803;  Monte  Cristi,  $113,432;  Azua,  $110,- 
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365;  Samaiia,  $81,395;  La  Komana,  $66,954;  Dajabou,  $1,614;  Las 
Lajas,  $1,150;  Comeiulador,  $1,120;  and  Barahona,  $768.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1915  collected 
nearly  one-third  of  the  customs  revenues  of  the  country.  In  1915, 
out  of  a  total  commerce  of  imports  of  $9,118,514,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  was  $7,361,259.  The  total  exports  of  the  Dominican 
Repiddic  in  1915  were  valued  at  $15,209,061,  of  which  $12,044,271, 
or  nearlv  80  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1915  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  sugar  through  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  amounted  to 
$1,315,838;  of  cacao,  $269,462;  and  of  coffee,  $210,842.  This  new 
customhouse  has  been  specially  designed  to  handle  in  a  quick,  safe, 
and  economical  manner  the  growing  trade  of  the  port  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  its  com])letion  ami  opening  to  the  public  service  will  liU  a 
long-felt  want. - According  to  the  Dominican  iiress  the  RESI¬ 

DENCE  OE  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic  in  the  Federal 
capital  has  been  transferred  to  19  of  March  Street,  corner  of  Salome 

Ureua  Street. - The  daily  newspaper  entitled  Ecos  del  Norte 

(Echoes  of  the  North)  of  Puerta  Plata  announces  that  work  has  been 
commenced  on  the  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY  which  is  planned  to  run 
from  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Caballeros  to  San  Jose  de  las 
Matas.  The  length  of  the  road  is  8  kilometers. — — A  new  daily 
NEWSPAPER  entitled  El  Progresista  (Tlie  Progress),  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  party  of  that  name,  has  been  founded  in  the  City  of  Santo 
Domingo. - G.  W.  Kane,  superintendent  of  the  Leonard  Con¬ 

struction  Co.,  of  the  United  States,  according  to  reports  from  Puerto 
Plata,  is  directing  the  construction  of  a  WIIARF  and  landing  place 
at  that  port,  the  contract  for  this  work  having  been  let  by  the  Do¬ 
minican  Government  to  the  company  referred  to.  Preliminary  con¬ 
struction  work  on  this  undertaking  was  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  last  Sejitember,  the  entire  work  to  be  comjdeted  within  a  year. 
Ihierto  Plata,  wliich  exported  in  1915  cacao  valued  at  .$924,113;  leaf 
tobacco,  $649,900,  and  coffee,  $145,357,  will,  therefore,  soon  have  a 
modern  wharf,  whicli,  together  with  other  ])ort  improvements  now 
being  made  at  that  jdace,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Central 
Dominican  Railway,  will  gi'catly  encourage  and  facilitate  the  growth 
of  trade  of  that  ])rogressivc  and  important  export  center. 


ECUADOR 


In  an  c.xocutive  decree  of  Se])tember  9,  President  Alfredo  Ba(|uerizo 
Moreno  names  his  CABINEl'  ns  follows:  Minister  of  the  interior.  Dr. 
Jose  Maria  Avora;  minister  of  foreign  relations.  Dr.  Carlos  Tobar 
Borgono;  public  instruction,  Sr.  Miguel  Angel  C-arbo;  finance,  Sr. 
Carlos  A.  Borja;  war  and  marine,  Sr.  don  Jose  Maria  Barona. — — 
"Cabuya,”  an  Ecuadorian  fiber  plant  common  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  promises  to  become  an  important  product  for  export,  as  it  has 
been  found  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ROPES  and  CORD¬ 
AGE,  and  a  company  has  been  organized  in  the  Province  of  Manabi 

to  exploit  it  on  a  large  scale. - According  to  El  Ecuatoriano,  a 

ncws])apcr  of  Guavaquil,  work  on  constructing  the  new  building  of 
the  BANK  OF  PlCIIINCHA  wiU  soon  be  begun.^— llie  MANTA- 
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SANTA  ANA  KAILWAY  CO.  has  secured  a  loan  of  100,000  sucres 
from  the  Government  witii  which  to  continue  work  on  the  road. 
The  Government  has  also  sent  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Bahia  de 
Caraquez  to  Quito  railway,  so  as  to  enable  traffic  over  the  entire 
line  to  he  expedited  as  rapidly  as  possible. - A  bill  has  been  pre¬ 

sented  to  Congress  regulating  the  importation  and  sale  of  OPIUM  in 
the  Kepublic. - Congress  has  approved  the  law  prohibiting  em¬ 

ployers  from  requiring  workmen  and  employees  in  general  to  labor 
more  than  EIGHT  IIOUIIS  a  day  during  6  days  of  the  week,  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays  excepted,  without  extra  compensation. - 

Congress  has  approved  the  decree  authorizing  the  executive  to  have 

500,000  sucres  coined  at  once  in  FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY. - 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Ecuador,  595,496  quintals  of  CACAO  were  received  in  Guayaquil 
from  January  1  to  August  1,  1916,  from  Arriba,  Balao,  and  Machala, 
as  follows:  Arriba,  510,439  quintals;  Balao,  70,333;  Machala,  14,624. 
- Land  has  already  been  purchased  in  the  city  of  Riobamha,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Chimborazo,  for  the  erection  at  an  early  date  of  a  large 
SPINNING  FACTORY.  According  to  the  press,  the  factory  is  to 
be  erected  by  the  owner  of  similar  factories  in  the  Province  of  Imba- 

bura. - The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Ecuador  during  the 

year  1915  amounted  to  60,000,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867),  made  up 
of  imports  to  the  value  of  26,000,000  sucres  and  exports  to  the  value 
of  34,000,000  sucres.  Tlie  total  weight  of  the  imports  aggregated 
93,000,000  kilos,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  exports  amounted  to 
75,000,000  kilos.  The  excess  in  weight  of  imports  over  exports  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  imports  are  bulky,  such 
as  machinerv,  construction  materials,  etc.  The  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1915  amounted  to  8,000,000  sucres. 
The  United  Kingdom  rankea  first  and  the  United  States  second  in 
the  value  of  imports. - According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  minis¬ 

ter  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1916,  there  are  1,114  elementary 
government  schools  in  the  country,  151  municipal  schools,  and  135 
private  schools.  Ecuador,  with  an  approximate  population  of 
2,000,000  inhabitants,  had  a  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  the 
vear  1916  of  97,395  pupds. - The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  rati¬ 

fied  the  TREATY  OF  BOUNDARY  LIMITS  between  Colombia 
and  Ecuador  signed  in  Bogota  earlv  in  July  last.— — The  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Perry  Belden,  gave  a  reception 
at  the  legation  in  Quito,  which  w’as  attended  by  the  new  President, 
Dr.  Baquerizo  Moreno,  the  retiring  President,  Gen.  Plaza,  members 
of  the  (liplomatic  corps.  Government  officials,  representatives  of  the 
municipalities  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  prominent  members 
of  Ecuadorian  society. 


A  recent  executive  decree  modifies  the  charges  for  transmitting 
TI:LEGRAP1I  and  telephone  messages  as  follows:  lA)cal 

telegrams  of  not  more  than  eight  words,  written  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  and  delivered  during  the  usual  working  hours,  2  jiesos  each. 
A  charge  of  1  peso  is  made  for  each  four  words  or  loss  than  four  words 
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additional.  Telegi’ams  sent  to  other  countries  of  Central  America  are 
to  bo  paid  for  at  the  rate  proscribed  in  oxocutivo  decree  of  May  15, 
1911.  Telephone  messages  between  local  points  during  the  usual 
hours  of  service  are  to  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  6  pesos  for  each 
five  minutes  of  conversation. - The  National  Government  has  con¬ 

tracted  with  the  manager  of  the  Guatemdan  Railwav  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  an  abundant  supply  of  POTABLE  WATEll  brought  from 
the  Escobas  River  to  Puerto  Barrios.  Since  the  recent  fire  in  the 
city  referred  to  the  municipd  authorities  have  arranged  to  straighten 
and  widen  certain  streets  of  the  city,  put  in  sewers,  pro^^de  suitable 
pavement,  plant  trees,  and  make  other  improvements  tending  to  the 
sanitation  and  beautif3'ing  of  the  port.  Tlxese  improvements  are  fast 
making  of  Puerto  Barrios  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 

towns  of  the  Republic. - 'Plie  Manual  Training  School  at  Iluehue- 

tenango  has  established  a  small  MUSEUM  of  ancient  relics  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  throughout  the  Republic.  Other  schools 
xGU  probably  follow  tlxis  example,  and  a  sj’stematic  collection  of 
native  curiosities  hy  school  children  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  country, 
therebv  saving  from  destruction  man^'  of  these  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  relics  of  the  aboriginese  of  Guatemala  and  conveniently  arranging 

them  for  examination  and  stud,y. - llie  municipalitj"  of  San  Juan 

Sacatepeque  has  been  authorized  by  an  executive  decree  of  July  25, 
1916,  to  use  in  its  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  the  waters  of 
the  Pixcaj'a  River  for  the  development  of  electricitj'  instead  of  the 
W'aters  of  the  Pashot  River  whicn  have  proven  inadequate  for  the 

purpose.^ - Tlie  American  BANK  of  Guatemala  City,  which  was 

established  in  1895,  had  on  June  30,  1916,  a  paid-up  capittil  of 
4,000,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund  of  1,700,000  pesos.  The  Occiden¬ 
tal  Bank  of  Quezaltenango,  established  in  1881,  had  on  June  30  last 
a  paid-up  capital  of  1,650,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund  of  10,000,000 
pesos.  The  Bank  of  Guatemala,  established  in  1895,  had  on  December 
31,  1915,  a  paid-up  capitid  of  2,500,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund  of 
8,576,672  pesos. — —Felix  Calderon  Avila  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Guatemalan  CONSULATE  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 

Isaac  de  Hart  vice  consul  of  Guatemala  at  I.,a  Guaira,  Venezuela. - 

An  American  centrifugal  electric  PUMP  has  been  installed  in  Minerva 
Park  in  the  citv  of  Guatemala  at  a  cost  of  $2,305,  gold. - A  NA¬ 

TIONAL  EXPOSITION  will  be  held  in  the  citv  of  Guatemala  from 
September  29  to  November  5,  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  progress  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the 
countrj'.  Special  stress  is  laid  this  j-ear  on  agriculture  and  the  exhib¬ 
its  displayed  wdll  be  the  best  in  the  historv  of  the  countrv.  Impor¬ 
tant  prizes  wiU  be  awarded  to  everv  variety  of  agiicultural  products 
and  the  highest  prize  w'ill  go  to  the  best  exhibit  of  Guatemalan  coffee. 
A  special  committee  of  aw’ards  will  present  its  report  before  the  close 
of  tne  exposition. 


Monsieur  St6nio  Vincent  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
of  tho  Republic  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  in  place  of  Monsieur  Constant  Vieux,  resigned, - ^The 
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Prosidont  rocently  reviewed  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  before  their 
departure  for  the  frontier,  the  Nineteontn  Company  of  Haitian 
MOITN’TED  POLICE,  organized  at  Port  au  Prince.— — Preliminary 
work  has  begun  on  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  at  John  Brown 

Avenue  and  Poste  Marchand  Street  in  the  national  capital. - ^Early 

in  August  expert  engineers  arrived  in  Port  au  Prince  from  the  United 
States  to  hegin  work  on  constructing  the  large  SUGAR  PLANT  in 
the  Plaine  du  Cul  de  Sac.  The  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  West  Indies  and  will  be  run  entirely  by  electricity.  The  Plaine 
du  (’ul  de  Sac  Railway  will  he  extended  some  30  kilometers  or  more 
to  furnish  shipping  facilities  to  tlie  new  plant. - ^A  NEW  BI¬ 

WEEKLY  has  appeared  in  Port  au  Prince,  entitled  L’Evolution, 
under  the  management  of  Mons.  Luc  A16andre. — —Under  the  name 
of  Triomphe  do  la  Jounesse,  a  LITERARY  CLUB  has  been  organized 
in  the  national  capital,  with  Messieurs  Fernand  Labissiero  and  Andre 

Pierre-Pierre  as  president  and  vice  president,  respectively. - ^Tho 

Oflicial  Daily  of  Haiti  has  recently  published  the  REPORT  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  minister  of  finance  by  the  Haitian  delegation  to  the 
Pan  American  Financial  Congress  of  Buenos  Aires. - By  a  presi¬ 

dential  decree  Messieurs  A.  Moise  is  named  president  and  Fontanes 
Gabriel  and  A.  Boucherean  members  of  a  special  commission  which 

wiU  act  as  a  COURT  OF  ACCOLWTS. - ^  Matin,  of  Port  au 

Prince,  announces  that  the  company  engaged  in  repairing  the  streets 
of  the  capital  has  begun  work  on  the  WHARF  to  Bizoton,  which  will 

extend  along  the  seashore  and  furnish  a  beautiful  promenade. - 

Le  Moniteur  of  August  2,  1916,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  presi- 
ilential  decree  organizing  a  board  of  STATE  COUNSELORS  and 
determining  their  duties.  The  president  has  intrusted  the  board  with 
the  general  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  and  the  for- 
midation  of  appropriate  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
national  constitutional  assembly  convoked  bv  the  executive  power. 

- Tlie  department  of  education  has  named  special  committees  to 

take  a  CENSUS  of  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
14,  to  determine  the  school  population  of  the  capital  city. — ■ — An 
executive  decree,  published  in  Le  Moniteur  of  September  16,  grants 
permission  to  the  HAYTIAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.,  a  North 
American  corporation,  with  head  offices  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  country.  ^ — ■ — On  September  7,  in  a  message  to  all  the  min¬ 
isters  of  his  cabinet,  the  President  outlines  plans  for  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  improvement  of  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. - ^A  decree  has 

been  issued  providing  for  the  opening  of  a  SPECTAL  CREDIT  of 
996,623  gourdes  and  $448,614  .eWerican  gold,  so  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  funds  for  the  payment  of  expenses  as  budgeted  for 

the  first  three-month  period  of  the  fiscal  year  1916-17. - Le  Matin 

announces  that  New  lork  capitalists  have  bought  up  largo  tracts  of 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Rraublic  for  sugar-cane  plantations 
and  will  soon  construct  there  a  SUGAR  CENTRAL  similar  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  capacity  to  the  one  soon  to  bo  established  in  the  Plaine  uu 

Cul  do  Sac. - ^An  executive  decree  of  Soptemher  20,  1916,  grants 

complete  AMNESTY  to  aU  citizens  who  are  subject  to  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure  on  account  of  political  events  which  took  place  at  Port  au 
Prince  on  January  5,  1916.^ - ^In  accordance  with  a  recent  execu¬ 

tive  decree  the  BUDGET  for  the  past  year  as  fixed  by  the  law  of 
December  2, 1915,  wiU  be  continued  in  force  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17. 


Of  the  new  HIGHWAY  now  being  constructed  by  the  National 
Government  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Puerto  Cortes  the  first  20  kilometers 
have  been  completed.  This  road  is  being  graded  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amapala,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  President  Bertrand,  according  to 
press  reports,  to  complete  the  work  before  the  end  of  his  administra¬ 
tion.  Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  100,000  silver  pesos  (peso 
=  SO. 35.37)  have  been  spent  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  it  is  ex- 
])ected  that  by  February,  1917,  the  first  100  kilometers  (62.1  miles) 
lietween  Tegucigalpa  and  Comay agua  will  have  been  finished.  Other 
public  works  which  the  President  is  interested  in  terminating  dur¬ 
ing  his  administration,  according  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Nuevo  Tiempo  (New  Time)  of  Tegucigalpa  are  a  number  of  railways 
in  the  northern  coast  region  of  the  country  and  the  connecting  of 
the  Great  Zacate  Island  with  Amapala  by  means  of  an  embankment 
surfaced  with  concrete  or  by  a  suspension  bridge  over  which  the 
electric  tramway  can  cross. - A  law  has  been  promulgated  impos¬ 

ing  taxes  of  1  peso,  25  and  10  centavos,  respectively,  on  each  auto¬ 
mobile,  wagon,  and  mule  which  leaves  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Department  of  Valle,  loaded  wdth  merchandise  consigned  to  any  des¬ 
tination.  This  tax  is  collectible  by  the  municipal  treasurer  of  San 
Lorenzo,  and  the  proceeds  of  same  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
biiilding  of  an  AQI^ODUCT  for  supplying  the  City  of  San  Lorenzo 
with  potable  water.  The  National  Government  has  had  plans  pre¬ 
pared,  completed  the  survey  of  the  aqiieduct,  and  has  received  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  approximate  cost.  The  \  oro  Aqueduct  is  another  impor¬ 
tant  work  now  under  construction  by  the  municipality  of  Yoro  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  Junta  de  Fomento 
(development  board)  of  Yoro  recently  delivered  to  the  committee 
which  has  in  chax-ge  the  building  of  the  Yoro  Aqueduct  nearly  6,000 
pesos  to  be  used  in  the  (Hmstruction  of  this  work,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  raise  an  additiomil  fund  by  taxation  authorized 
by  the  National  Government,  so  that  this  work  will  be  steadily  pushed 

forward  until  it  is  completed. - A  report  of  the  governor  of  the 

l)e|)artment  of  Itibuca  shows  that  the  estimated  yield  of  INDIGO 
for  the  present  year  in  the  Camasca  district  of  that  Department  is 
valued  at  200,000  pesos.  The  juices  obtained  for  indigo  have  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  yearn,  and  where  transjxortation  facilities 
are  available  at  reasonable  rates  this  croj)  is  Jxro^^ng  to  be  one  of  the 

most  ju-olitahle  of  the  Kejndxlic. - A  society  under  the  name  of 

‘‘  Junta  de  F'omento”  (development  board)  has  been  organized  in 
Comayaguela.  lliis  organization  projmses  to  give  a  large  jxart  of  its 
attention  to  the  imju’ovement  of  imricultural  and  stock-raising 
methods  in  that  vicinity,  and  sjxecial  efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage 
the  betterment  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  locality,  llamdn 
(Juzman  M.  is  jxresident,  and  Lie.  Vtdentin  (‘lilix,  secretary,  of  the 
society. - The  Trujillo  Ilailroad  Co.,  according  to  information  re¬ 

ceived  from  the  Pahellon  Latino,  a  daily  newspaper  of  La  Ceiba, 
wiU  run  at  least  one  STEAM  Kli  jxer  month  between  La  Ceiba  and 
New  Orleans  until  further  notice.  In  December  next  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  launch  the  Leminra,  a  vessel  fitted  for  jxasseimer 
and  freight  service  on  the  Yojoa  Lake,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Re¬ 
public. 
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The  new  POSTAL  MONEY  OJiDER  TARIFF,  wiiich  beeunie  opcr- 
erative  on  October  1  last, makes  the  following;  charges:  For  amonnts  up 
to  10  pesos,  20  centavos;  over  10  pesos  and  not  more  than  20,  40  cen¬ 
tavos;  over  20  and  not  more  than  30  pesos,  60  centavos;  over  30  and 
not  more  than  40  pesos,  80  centavos;  over  40  and  not  more  than  50 
pesos,  1  peso;  over  50  and  not  in  excess  of  60  pesos,  1.20  pesos; 
over  60  and  not  in  excess  of  70,  1.40  j)esos;  over  70  and  not  in  excess 
80, 1.60  pesos;  over  80  and  not  in  excess  of  00,  1.80  pesos;  over  90  and 
not  in  excess  of  100,  2  pesos;  and  for  amounts  in  excess  of  100  pesos, 
20  centavos  for  each  10  pesos  or  fraction  tliereof.  The  maximum 

amount  of  the  usual  money  order  is  200  pesos. - A  decree  of  tlie 

governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  establishes  a  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect,  classify, and  publish  lalior  statistics 
and  information  relating  to  labor  in  the  State;  to  act  as  abritrator 
in  labor  disputes  when  requested  to  do  so  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
in  interest ;  and,  when  requested  so  to  do,  to  serve  as  intermediators 
in  disputes  concerning  contracts  between  laborers  and  capitalists  by 
any  of  thepartiesin  interest. - Twenty  locomotives  and  other  RAIL¬ 

WAY  SUPPLIES  purchased  in  the  United  States  by  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose  arrived  at  Piedras  Ne- 
gras  in  September  last. - A  new  issue  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  bear¬ 

ing  engravings,  in  the  different  denominations,of  Francisco  I.Madero, 
Jesus  Carranza,  Maclavio  Herrera,  and  other  noted  Mexicans  is  to  be 

put  in  circulation  on  January  1,  1917. - General  Jose  Bermudez  de 

Castro  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Mexico  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala. - An  Executive  decree  of  October  7,  1916,  pro¬ 

hibits  BULLFIGHTING  throughout  the  Republic.  A  violation  of 
the  decree  subjects  tlie  offender  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  from  1,000 
to  5,000  pesos  or  imprisonment  of  from  two  to  six  months,  or  both. 

- The  governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  has  taken  preliminary  steps 

toward  the  holding  of  a  CONGRESS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  the  near  future.  El  I'niversal,  an  important  daily  paper 
of  the  National  Capital,  is  coo[)erating  with  the  governor  referred  to, 
and  invitations  have  been  sent  to  newspapers  throughout  the  Republic 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  congress,  the  date  of  which  has  not  yet 

been  determined. - A  new  monthly  EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 

entitled  La  Evolucion  Escolar  (The  Educational  Evolution),  is  soon 
to  be  published  in  the  CHty  of  Mexico  under  the  maiiagement  of  Lie. 

Agustin  Gonzalez  and  the  editoi-ship  of  Prof.  Aurelio  Zui'iiga  L. - 

'Hie  Emj)eror  of  Japan  has  officially  received  in  special  audience  Col. 
Manuel  Porez  Romero,  the  newly  appointed  Mexican  MINISTER  near 
the  Government  of  that  countr}'.  -  The  department  of  fomento  has 
granted  a  concession  for  the  exjJoitation  of  GOLD  PLACERS 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  Zapotillo  and  Libertad  Creeks  in  the  State 
of  Michoacan.  Tlu;  concessionaires  are  autliorized  to  work  the  gold- 
bearing  sands  along  these  streams  to  the  jioints  where  they  empty 
into  the  Pacific  Oc<‘an.  -  A  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  Tam- 
|)ico  petroleum  company  to  establish  an  extensive  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  ami  Tampico.  The  proposed  line 
is  to  start  from  Matillas,  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  will  terminate  in 
Tampico,  State  of  Tamaulipas. 
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A  lu'w  ('USTOMS  TARIFF,  havinjj;  tho  approval  of  tho  custoin- 
houso  authoritios  of  the  country  and  sup|)ortc(l  by  statistics  l)ascd  on 
importations  of  dutiable  ^oods  cntcrin<j  the  Republic  during;  the  last 
few  years  tbrougli  the  prinei])al  ports  of  tlie  nation,  is  readv  to  be 
sid)!nitted  to  tlie  consideration  of  tlie  National  ('ontiress.  The  bulk 
of  Niearaf'uan  iinjxu  ts  in  wbieb  the  peoj'le  of  tliat  Connnonwealtb 
are  intimately  concerned  consists  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  sucli,  for 
instance,  as  l)eans,  rice,  (lour,  canned  and  fresli  vejietahles,  lard, 
bams  and  shoulders,  salt  beef,  salt  and  canned  fisli,  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  and  numerous  other  articles  recpiired  for  the  daily  con- 
sum))tion  of  the  ])eo]de  and  which  are  dilbcnlt  to  obtain  in  sudicient 
(piantities  from  the  domestic  su|)])ly  to  meet  the  demands  of  certain 
communities  of  the  Rei)ubiic,  and  ])articnlarly  some  of  tlie  sections 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Racilic  coast  rejiions.  Nearly  all  of  the  items 
mentioned,  with  the  exce])tion  of  (lour,  are  imjiorti'd  tbrou<;b  the 
Atlantic  coast  customhouses.  Flour,  however,  is  jiroduced  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  in  (piantities  large  enough  to  sujiply  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  coast  side  of  the  Repulilie,  and  trans- 
])ortation  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  that  ])roduct  to  he  slii])])ed 
and  consumed  in  that  jiortion  of  Nicaragua  in  jmTi'rence  to  imjiorted 
(lour.  The  object  of  the  ])ro])o.sed  tariff,  according  to  newspaper 
re])orts,  is  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  (lovernment  without 
])lacing  umu'cessary  n'strictions  or  burdens  u|)on  the  consumei's, 
consisting  hugely  of  the  laboring  ]nihlic.  of  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life,  the  idea,  in  the  main,  being  to  augment  the  national  revenues 
by  increasing,  in  so  far  as  jiossible,  the  tax('s  on  luxuries.  The  pro¬ 
spective  tariff  Inferred  to  is  still  in  the  making,  and  will  doubtless  be 
workt'd  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ('qnitably  meet  the  nei'ds  of  the 

great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. - (\  11.  Haltin’ 

and  Alfred  Mannheim,  repri'senting  the  New  York  Mu.seum  of  Natural 
History,  have  lately  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Blnefii'lds  in  search  of 
snakes  and  other  SPECIMENS  OF  Rh^PTlLHS  to  add  to  their  large 
and  ever  increasing  colh'ction.  Tlu'se  gentlemen  jirojiose  to  visit 
the  San  duan  River  and  Prinsapolka  districts  and  later  the  ri'gion 
around  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  mining  section  of  the  eastern  part 

of  the  Republic. - lu-ic  If,  a  large  and  commodious  freight  and 

])assenger  steamer  ))lying  between  Nicaraguan  and  rnited  States 
])orts,  recently  A'isited  ('olorado  Bar  on  the  East  (’oast  of  the  Republic, 
with  the  obji'ct  of  loading  (*()(), POO  fi'et  of  (’El)AR  IXKIS  consigneil 
to  the  (}('o.  1).  Enu'rv  (’o.,  of  New  York.  According  to  pn'ss  reports, 
the  ci'dar  came  from  the  ujiper  San  duan  and  Lake  Nicaragua  districts 
and  makes  the  fiiu'st  and  most  valuable  cedar  cargo  I'ver  shipped 
from  the  East  ('oast  of  the  Republic.  The  Ihdangi'r  Incorporated 
('().,  who  are  the  shi]ip(Ts  of  these  logs,  loaded  two  schoonei’s  in  Octo- 
b(M‘  last  with  600,000  feet  of  sawed  e(‘dar  and  mahogany,  as  well  as  a 
third  schooner  carrying  over  600,000  fi'ct  of  thi'se  materials.  During 
the  month  ri'ferred  to  this  company  consigned  7S0  mahogany  logs 
to  the  Otis  Manufaetnring  Co.,  Ni'W  Orleans.  Herbert  A.  Watson, 
who  has  managi'd  the  inti'rests  of  La  Lu/.  and  Los  Angeles  MINING 
com])ani('s  on  the  East  ('oast  of  Nicaragua,  has  irsigned  his  ])osition 
and  ri'turned  to  the  United  States.  The  Nicaraguan  ('ommercial 
(MOiiO  -Hull.  .5—16 - 9  609 
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&  Logging  Co.  has  shortened  the  time  of  its  service  from  TUNKA 
TO  PKIIsSAPOLKA,  and  vice  versa.  Tlie  distance,  306  miles  one 
way,  is  now  made  in  36  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  SA  miles  per  hour.  A 
few  years  ago  five  days  wjis  the  sliortest  time  in  which  this  journey 
could  he  made.  The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  for  the  first  half  of  1916  amounted  to  $502,919,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $387,722  during  the  first  Inilf  of  the  jjrevious  year. 


Tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Government  has  pub¬ 
lished  data  showing  that  the  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  has  2,287 
houses,  valued  at  $14,450,630.  The  yearly  rental  of  these  proper¬ 
ties  represents  a  sum  amounting  to  $3,175,295,  and  the  taxes  col¬ 
lected  on  same  aggregate  $95,258.  The  city  of  Panama  has  also 
441  lots  representing  260,460  square  meters,  valued  at  $1,131,125. 
Tlie  annual  taxes  on  these  lots,  according  to  the  present  assessments, 
are  $2,912.  The  statistics  referred  to  further  show  that  in  tlie  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Panama  there  are  3,378  houses  valued  at  $14,822,775,  with 
a  rental  value  of  $3,236,000,  the  annual  amount  collected  in  taxes 

on  those  properties  representing  $97,347. - President  Ramon  M. 

Valdez,  whose  term  of  office  began  October  1,  1916,  and  will  expire 
on  October  1,  1920,  has  appointed  the  following  CABINET:  Dr. 
Eusebio  A.  Morales,  secretary  of  interior  and  justice;  Narciso  Garay, 
secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Aurelio  Guardia,  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  GuiUernio  Andreve,  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and 
Antonio  Anguizola,  secretary  of  foniento  (promotion). — —There 
are  in  the  Province  of  Panama,  according  to  recently  compiled 
statistics  of  the  National  Government,  251,649  hectares  (1  hectare= 
2.47104  acres)  of  PRIV’ATELY  OWNED  LANDS.  This  property 
is  valued  at  $3,268,889,  and  pays  an  annual  tax  amounting  to  $15,524. 
On  the  lands  referred  to  there  are  15,433  head  of  cattle  and  1,341 
head  of  horses,  tlie  total  value  of  whicli  is  estimated  at  $419,450. 
This  stock  pays  annual  taxes  amounting  to  $1,287. - On  Septem¬ 

ber  16  last  the  handsome  and  commotlious  edifice  prepared  by  the 
National  Government  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  POSTS  AND 
TELEGRAPHS  in  the  citv  of  Panama,  facing  Cathedral  Park,  was 
opened  to  public  service  by  the  President  of  tlie  Republic  in  the 
presence  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  high  officials  of  the 
Govcirnment,  and  other  distinguished  ])ersons.  The  dedication  of 
tliis  substantial  and  well-equipped  edifice,  the  cost  of  which,  in 
round  numbers,  was  $160,000,  is  one  of  tlie  most  useful  and  praise¬ 
worthy  events  of  Presiifent  Porras’s  administration.  The  liuilding, 
which  was  originally  liouglit  from  the  Government  of  tfie  United 
States,  has  lieen  reconstructed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  to 
gr<*atly  imjirove  its  worth  for  the  jmrpose  desiriMl  fnit  also  to  en¬ 
hance  its  architectural  b(‘auty. —  -The  National  Institute  of  Panama, 
in  commemoration  of  November  3,  1903,  the  beginning  of  Panaman 
independence,  closed  its  annual  competition  in  SCIENCE,  LITER- 
ATLRE,  AND  ART,  and  ri'ccdved  for  examination  the  jiapers  and 
oil  paintings  presented  liy  tlie  difTenuit  candidates.  At  the  time  of 
going  to  prc'ss  the  awards  liad  not  been  made.  The  sulijects  of  the 
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papers  submitted  were  as  follows;  (1)  A  scientific  monograph  on 
any  subject  of  national  interest;  (2)  a  ])atriotic  poem;  (3)  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  literature  of  the  country;  (4)  a  pedagogic  essay;  and  (5) 
a  musical  composition.  The  values  of  the  prizes  vary  from  $50 
to  $20.  A  jury  has  been  appointed  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  to  examine  the  different  works  and  to  award  the  prizes. 


A  recent  executive  decree  appoints  a  central  committee  for  the 
DESTRUCTION  OF  LOCUSTS.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  Asuncion,  is  Dr.  Evaristo  Acosta,  manager 

of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  the  National  Capital. - According 

to  press  reports  Francisco  Quinones  has  been  appointed  SECRE¬ 
TARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic. - On  September  22, 

1916,  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Curupayty,  there  was  unveiled  with 
imposing  ceremonies  in  Independence  Square,  city  of  Asunsion,  a 
BRONZE  MONUMENT  \\Tought  by  the  ^‘Centro  Estudiantil” 
(Students’  Club)  of  the  national  capital  and  dedicated  to  the  heroes 

of  the  war  of  independence. - The  Paraguayan  press  announces 

the  existence  in  the  Republic  of  large  deposits  of  KAOLIN,  stating 
that  samples  of  this  substance  analyzed  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Asuncion  gave  exceedingly  satisfactory  results.  Some  of 
the  leading  papers  oi  the  country  are  recommending  that  the  deposits 
be  worked  with  Paraguayan  capital,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  local  capitalists  obtain  possession  of  and  exploit  these  deposits. 

- Statistics  published  by  the  Commercial  Review  of  Asuncion 

show  the  following  STOCK  CENSUS  in  the  Republic  in  1915: 
Horned  cattle,  5,249,043;  sheep,  600,000;  horses,  478,000;  mules, 
17,000;  asses,  18,000;  hogs,  61,000;  and  goats,  87,000,  or  a  total  of 
6,510,043  head,  as  compared  with  3,002.428  head  in  1902.  Among 
the  cattle  countries  of  South  America  which  have  a  stock  of  horned 
cattle  on  hand  ready  for  export,  Paraguay  occupies  the  second  place 
with  11.8  head  per  square  kilometer  and  5,249  beeves  for  each  1,000 
inhabitants  of  the  Repiddic.  The  exports  of  cattle  from  1910  to  1915, 
inclusive,  were  199,151  head,  of  which  number  44,509  were  exported 
during  the  year  lf)15. - The  bureau  of  statistics  has  just  pub¬ 

lished  the  first  part  of  its  ANNI^AL  FOR  1915  in  a  volume  contain¬ 
ing  200  pages.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  vital  statistics,  weather 
reports,  foreign  commerce,  finance,  navigation,  education,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  benevolent  institutions,  municipal  affairs,  court  statistics, 
stock  raising,  and  other  important  data  concerning  the  progress  of 

the  country  during  the  past  year. - According  to  a  report  of  the 

board  of  directors  to  the  stockholders  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  RF)- 
PUBLK’  covering  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the  deposits  of  the  institution 
at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  752,008  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
$0.9648),  and  54,496,536  paper  pesos.  The  profits  during  the  jieriotl 
referred  to  aggregated  297,206  gold  pesos,  80  per  cent  of  whicli  went 
to  the  stockholders  as  dividends,  the  remainder  being  credited  to  the 
reserve  fund  and  otluT  accounts.  At  a  recent  g('neral  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  Mauricio  Girard  and  Edmundo  Tomb('ur  were  elected 
manager  and  assistant  manager,  respectively,  of  this  bank. - 
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El  Dinrio,  a  daily  papi'V  of  Asuncion,  states  that  it  is  quite  prol)al)le 
that  the  ])rv'sent  administration  will  undertake  the  (X)L()X1ZA- 
TIOX  of  the  vast  western  zone  of  the  Republic  in  order  to  carry  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  industry  to  thinly  ])opidated  regions  of 
the  coxintry  and  to  tlie  indifjenous  Indian  tribes  of  that  section  who 
are  still  in  a  low  scale  of  civilization  but  who  are  capable,  under 
prop(‘r  conditions,  of  rapid  (h'velopment.  It  is  surmised  that  this 
work  will  be  undertaken  l)v  tin*  national  army,  inasmucli  as  otlier 
colonization  projects  establislied  in  this  way  in  various  parts  of 
Rarafjuay  liave  "iven  excellent  results.  An  En<;lish  company, 
wlncii  is  owner  of  large  tracts  (»f  land  in  the  Paraguayan  (Xia.co,  ])ro- 
poses  to  open  them  to  agricultural  exploitation,  using  the  aborigines 
(tf  the  country  for  this  purpose*.  Tin*  ('liaco  region,  among  other 
things,  is  esj)eciaLlv  adapted  to  the  growing  of  suntropical  ]n’oducts 
and  is  excee'dingly  rich  in  forestal  wealth. 


A  law  n'centlv  ])ass(Ml  bv  ('ongri'ss  and  ratilie'd  bv  the  President 
places  the  LIMA  TEPHXK'AL  St'HOOL  OF  ('OMMEROE  under 
tin*  direct  supervision  of  the  ('liamber  of  ('omnnure  of  Lima  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  school  of  SOP  Peruvian  pounds 

gold  for  five  years,  ])ayable  every  six  months  in  advance. - The 

Prc'sident  of  the*  Republic  has  institutc'd  a  compe'titive  contest  for  the 
submission  of  jdans  and  designs,  according  to  certain  specified  rules, 
for  the  front  of  the  PALAOE  OF  THE  AlU'llRlSIIOP  OF  LIMA, 
and  has  named  a  committee  to  study  the  ])lans  submitted  and  to 
award  a  prize*  of  loO  Peruvian  ))ounds  to  tin*  successful  contestant. 
Tbe  building  will  be*  thi*e*e'  ste)rie*s  in  he*ight  anel  will  be  ceelemial  in 

style. - The  Pre'sieh'iit  has  nameel  Sr.  Deen  deese  Manuel  (Jarefa 

Be*ele»ya  MIXISTER  OF  GORIERXO  feh'partme'nt  e)f  beano 

affairs). - The*  Senate  has  re*e*e*ntlv  a|)pre)ve*el  a  law  making  ceanpul- 

seay  ELEMEXTARY  MILITARY  IXSTRLCTIOX  in  the  natieaial 

ce»lle*ge*s  anel  public  se*he)e)ls  eef  tbe*  ceeimtrv. - The  press  etf  Lima 

anne)unce*s  that  Sr.  dulie)  Lare*ele>  has  be*e*n  a])jK)inte*et  manager  e)f  the 
AMERK'AX  MEROAXTILE  BAXK,  re*ce*ntly  e*stablishe*el  in  Lima, 
ajiel  that  the  bank  has  hael  .5P,()()()  Peruvian  penmels  gedel  ceeineel  at 

the*  Xatieaial  Mint. - On  Se*pte*mbe*r  1,  11)16,  a  municii)al  eerelinance 

we*nt  inte)  effect  in  Linni  making  the  DEOIMAL  METRIO  SYSTEM 
e)f  we*ights  anel  me*asure*s  the  eaely  eefficial  eaie  in  the  ceamtry.  The 

elaily  ])r(*ss  is  veay  ceanmenelateerv  in  its  appren  ed  eef  the  ne*w  law. - 

('eaigre*ss  has  passe*el  a  law  cre*atmg  a  XEW  DISTRICT  in  the*  Pren- 
ine*e*  e»f  C'hincha,  I)e*])artment  e>f  lea.  The  ne'W  elistrict  will  be  calle*el 
El  (’arme*n  anel  will  have*  lor  its  capital  a  teewn  bearing  thee  same 

name. - In  vie*w  e»f  the  fact  that  artie*le  46  e)f  the*  ceenstitutieen  ])ro- 

scribes  that  there  shall  be  a  ele|)uty  anel  a  sidestitute  for  (every  30, 000 
inhabitants  eer  fnictieai  eever  l.'),00i),  anel  as  the  census  tak(en  in  lOOS 
sheewe'el  that  the  PROVIXC’E  OF  LIM.V  hael  a  ])e)pulatie)n  eef  176,264, 
(nngre'ss  has  rec(*ntly  peisse'el  a  law  meeelifying  that  etf  Feebruarv  0, 
1S63,  anel  alletwing  the  Pretvince  its  full  ejuetta  etf  six  eleputies  anel  six 
substitutes. — - — Accetreling  tet  the  pre*ss,  the  itublie*  etf  Lima  have  b(*(eu 
unanimetus  in  their  aelvetcacy  etf  tne  ne'W  ruling  <tf  the  Natietnal  (letv- 
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vrninont  in  tnrnin"  over  the  WATER  SERVICE  to  the  inunu‘i|)iilitv 

of  Limn. - The  nntioual  steamers  “TALISMAN”  ami  “RIMA(V’ 

recently  conatencted,  have  entered  the  coastwise  trade  of  Pern. - 

Tlie  Peruvia».(iovernment,  to  ])romote  closer  relations  witli  its  sister 
Rei)\d>Iics.  has  sent  Dr.  Aii'^usto  Durand  as  ENVOY  EXTRAORDI¬ 
NARY  and  MINISTER  PLENIP()TENTIARY  to  Argentina  and 
Cruguay,  and  in  the  near  future  will  send  a  minister  to  the  Oovern- 
inent  of  Ecuador. —  -El  Peruano,  the  ollicial  daily  of  Peru,  jnih- 
lished  in  its  issue  of  August  21)  an  executive  decree  fixing  the  method 
of  CiCANO  ANALYSIS  pro|)osed  by  the  Guano  Exploiting  (’o.  and 

recommended  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Lima. - A  law  recently 

passed  (’ongress  |)roviding  for  tlie  deejHMUng  of  the  channel  of  the 
R1\'ER  ICA,  which  traverses  a  rich  agricultural  section  lacking  in 
transportation  facilities. - According  to  the  last  message  of  Presi¬ 

dent  Pardo,  the  PRODCCTION  OF  Sl'GAR  in  1915  aggregated  a 
total  of  262,841  tons,  against  228,055  tons  in  1914,  showing  an  increase 

of  .44,786  tons  in  1915. - The  PRODIX’TION  OF  ALt'OIlOL  in 

1915  was  10,121,005  liters,  being  740,050  liters  less  than  in  1914. - 

Th(‘  number  of  MINING  CLAIM.S  recorded  in  the  registrar's  office 

from  .hdy  1,  1915,  to  .lime  40,  1916,  reached  the  number  of  2,951. - 

Daring  the  year  1915  th(>  'PAX  ON  MINES  ])roduced  a  total  of  51.485 

Peruvian  pounds. - A  hill  modifying  the  HABEAS  COR  PCS  law, 

recently  approA’cd  by  the*  Senate  of  the  Re]mhlic,  is  now  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 


SALVADOR 


Two  im])ortant  historial  dates  in  the  commercial  development  of 
Salvador  were  the  introduction  t)f  the  cidtivation  of  coffee  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  legislative  decree  of  March  9, 1847,  and  the  o})ening  of  the 
Port  of  La  Lihertad  authorized  in  a  governmental  decree  of  h\'h- 
niary  14,  1844.  The  area  at  present  under  cultivation  in  COFFP^E 
is  about  211, ()()()  acres,  and  the  annual  value  of  coffee  exports  has 
reached  as  high  as  7,t)()7,715  pesos  (peso  =  SO. 4.547).  'Hie  ])resent 
cro]>  is  estimated  at  7, 5( ),()()()  (piintals  (cpiintal  =  101  poiinds),  of  which 
600,000  (piintals  will  he  ex])orted.  A  gain  is  ahvady  noted  in  the 
e.x])ortation  of  some  ])orts  over  that  of  the  ])ri‘ciHling  vear.  Idle  ])ort 
of  Cutuco,  which  export ('d  .50,000  hags  of  colh'e  last  si'ason,  has 
alnaidy  shi])])(‘d  this  si'ason  110,000  hags.  The  total  yii'ld  of  coffee 
in  th(*  year  191.5  was  770,074  (piintals,  and  by  di'partments  was  in 
(piintals  as  follows:  Santa  Ana,  122,880;  Ahuachapan,  81,474:  San- 
sonate,  55,744;  La  Lihertad,  141,744:  San  Salvador,  24,801;  Chala- 
tenango,  887:  Cuscatlan,  4,81)0;  La  Paz,  88,786;  San  Vicente,  7,540; 
Cabanas,  2,864;  San  Miguel,  48,617;  Csulutan,  180.710:  Morazan, 
44,047;  and  La  Union,  110.  A  ri'cent  exi'cutive  decree  has  hi'en 
issui'd  goverinng  the  collection  of  PUBLK'  RP]VP)NUP)S  and  anpdi- 
fying  the  rules  and  regulations  as  ]>roniulgate(l  in  the  Law  of  June  19, 
1916.  -  On  Si'ptemher  40,  1916,  tlie  Ward  Line  inaiigurati'd  a 
monthly  STPL\.^lSHfP  SIORVK'E  from  Ni'w  York  to  San  Francisco 
via  the  Panama  ('anal,  touching  at  Acajutla  both  going  and  return¬ 
ing.  d'lu'  Wells  Fargo  P)x])r('ss  ('o.  will  he  the  agents  for  the  Ward 
Line  in  Salvador.  'Phe  RPA'IONUP)  REC'PMPTS  of  the  Republic 
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for  the  year  1915  showed  a  falling  off  of  1,887,210  pesos  as  compared 
with  1914.  In  the  economic  year  1915-16,  for  the  first  11  months,, 
the  customs  receipts  showed  a  deficit  of  793,286  pesos  over  the  budget 

estimates,  according  to  la  Revista  Economica. - On  September 

15  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  commander  in  chiet  of  the 
army  reviewed  a  MILITARY  PARADE  of  3,000  national  troops  at 
the  Campo  de  Marte,  San  Salvador.  By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instruction,  military  training  has  been  introduced  into 

the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country. - Seed  of  the 

JICA^LV,  a  common  vegetable  tuber  in  Salvador,  have  recently  been 
introduced  into  Honduras,  where  many  agriculturists  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  it. - The  new  ROADS  BlTiEAL"  recently  created  in 

Salvador  has  sent  a  large  order  abroad  for  the  most  modern  machinery 

used  in  constructing  roads  and  highways. - According  to  La  Prensa, 

of  San  Salvador,  tlie  President  of  the  Republic  sent  his  represen¬ 
tative  to  atteml  the  CORN  CARNIVAL  heltl  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,. 
September  27-30,  in  response  to  an  invitation  received  by  him  from 

the  committee  in  charge  of  the  festival. - The  minister  of  war  has. 

called  for  bids  to  be  submitted  on  October  1,  1916,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  NATIONAL  POWDER  MAGAZINE  and  will  shortly  name 

a  committee  to  pass  on  bids  received. - A  new  reinforced  concrete 

MARKET  BITLDING  is  shortly  to  ])e  constructed  in  the  city  of  San 

Salvador  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1()5,()()0  pesos. - A  ])residential 

decree  of  Sej)temher  13  regulates  the  rates  of  the  new  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  of  the  capital  city.  The  new  tariff  is  very  favorable  to 
the  public  and  shows  considerable  reduction  over  rates  formerly 
charged. 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Feliciano  Viera,  has  reorganized 
his  CABINET  as  follows;  Minister  of  the  interior.  Dr.  Julio  Muro; 
foreign  relations.  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum;  treasury.  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mar¬ 
tinez;  public  instruction.  Dr.  Emilio  Barharoux;  industries.  Dr.  Juan 
Jose  Amezaga;  public  works,  Sr.  Don  Santiago  Rivas;  War  and  Navy, 

Sr.  Joaquin  C.  oanchez. - The  President  has  named  Sr.  Don  Felipe 

Suarez  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. - 

According  to  press  reports, the  INTERNATIONAL  (WTTLE  AND 
AGRICLT.TURAL  EXPOSITION  held  at  El  Salto  the  middle  of 
September  last  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successfid  in  the 
historv  of  the  countrv.  The  exhibits  of  tlioroughbred  cattle  were  a 
notable  feature  of  the  show,  and  many  were  exhibited  that  had 
already  received  first  premiums  in  otlu^r  important  sliows  and  brouglvt 
record  prices  when  put  up  for  sale.  The  Exposition  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  “Asociacion  Agropecuaria  e  Hipica”  of  El  wSalto, 
and  was  officially  inaugurated  in  the  name  of  the  Presichmt  of  the 
Republic  by  Dr.  Amezaga,  Minister  (d  Industries. —  -El  Dia,  of 
Montevideo,  announces  that  a  NEW  DAILY  entitled  La  Tanle 
has  begun  to  Ixi  published  there  under  the  management  of  Sres. 
Agustfn  Smith  and  Manuel  M.  Sanchez.  Foreign  STEAMERS 
AND  SAILING  VESSELS  to  the  number  of  2,011,  with  a  total 
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tonnago  of  3,297,851  tons,  ontorod  and  cloarod  from  the  port  of 
Montevideo  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916,  as  compared  with 
2,321,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,311,209  tons,  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1915. - A  recent  presidential  decree  places  the  NA¬ 

TIONAL  BUKEAU  OF  LABOR,  heretofore  under  the  treasury 
department,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  industries, 
and  the  patent  office  and  that  of  exchange  and  pufdications  will  in 
future  be  under  tlie  department  of  foreign  relations.  The  office  of 
civU  registry  will  in  future  be  under  the  department  of  public  in- 
stmction. - In  a  de<;rco  of  September  13,  tlie  President  has  in¬ 

trusted  Dr.  Miguel  Becerro  de  Bengoa  with  a  special  commission  of 
visiting  the  European  countries  and  studving  tliere  tlie  most  modern 
methods  used  for  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASES  tliat  lie  mav  make 
a  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  tfie  sanitary  autliorities 

of  the  countrv. - A  presidential  decree  removes  temporarilv  the 

IMPORT  DUTIES  on  alfalfa,  inaize,  and  firan. - An  ORNAMEN¬ 

TAL  FOUNTAIN  was  recently  inaugurated  in  Independence  Square 
in  Montevideo,  the  design  for  wliich  was  awarded  first  prize  in  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  many  eminent  sculptors,  both  foreign  and  national, 
jiarticipatod.  According  to  the  press  of  the  capital,  the  work  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  municipal  art  in  tlie  countrv  and  is  the  work  of 

tlie  sculptor  Cordier. - The  Pn'sident  of  the  Republic  has  asked 

authority  from  (^ongress  for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  he  entitled  1916 
61  ner  cent  INTERNAL  CONVERSION  DEBT.  The  bonds 
would  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  13,500,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1.034) 
and  would  draw  61  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  proceeds  from 
sale  of  these  bonds  would  be  used  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  1915-16 
budget  and  to  cancel  all  other  indebtedness  of  tlie  Government  and 
consoliihite  this  indebtedness  in  one  large  loan  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
interest.  The  press  of  Montevideo  announces  tliat  the  branch  of 
the  National  Citj’  Bank  of  New  York  in  that  citv  has  offered  to  buy 
up  the  whole  issue  from  the  Government,  which  gives  a  good  idea 

of  the  credit  enjoyed  by  the  Uruguayan  Government. - The 

French  Minister  in  Montevideo  has  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Dr.  Feliciano  Viera,  the  decoration  of  the  Great  Cross  of 
the  LEGION  OF  HONOR  conferred  on  him  bv  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic. - The  ENGLISH  CILUlBER  OF  COM¬ 

MERCE  of  Montevideo  has  elected  for  the  current  fiscal  vear  the 
hdlowing  oflicials:  President,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bayne;  vice  president,  Mr. 
d'hos.  F.  Lane;  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  VV.  Drever;  secretarv,  ^l»^  A.  B.  Dray¬ 
ton. - According  to  advices  received  from  Alfredo  R.  Cani])os  and 

Roman  Barro,  of  the  national  cajiital,  the  Society  of  Architects  of 
Montevideo  has  selected  the  executive  committee  of  the  FIRST 
AMERKUN  CONGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS  to  be  beld  in  that 
city.  The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  Monthly  Bri.LKTiN. 


VENEZUELA 


L 


.V  recent  presidential  decree  prescribes  that  the  MONUMENT  Ob' 
THE  LIBER.VTOR,  S1M(')N  BOLlVAR,  which  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  will  present  to  the  City  of  New  York,  shall  bear  the  follow- 
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ill"  inscrijitions:  On  tho  upper  front  of  monument;  ‘‘Simon  Bolivar: 
The  Liberator.”  On  the  lower  front  of  monument;  “Venezuela  to 
the  ('ity  of  New  York.”  On  the  ri"ht  side:  “Liberator  of  Venezuela. 
New  Granada,  Eeuador  and  Peru,  and  Founder  of  Bolivia.”  On  the 
left  side:  “Born  in  ('araeas,  July  ‘24,  17SJ  Died  in  Santa  Marta, 
December  17,  1830.”  This  monument  will  he  erected  on  “Bolivar 
Hill”  in  Central  Park,  New  York  ('ity. - Decrees  of  the  chief  execu¬ 

tive  and  "overnor  of  the  Federal  District  declare  the  death  in  Caracas 
on  Se])temher  1  of  Dr.  Feli])e  Guevara  Rojas,  minister  of  ])uhlic  instruc¬ 
tion,  an  occasion  for  (IFFICIAL  ^iomNlNG. - Two  recent 

rulin"s  of  the  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  and  the  treasury 
department  reduce  im])ort  duties  and  "rant  freedom  from  taxation 
for  exploithi"  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND  OTHER  MINERAL 
OILS  in  the  Rejnihlic.  These  new  measures  will  make  it  possible  for 
industrial  enterprises  to  use  petroleum  exclusively  ^s  a  comhustihle 
for  producin"  motor  ])ower  and  for  rejilacinj;  in  some;instances  electric 

power. - Aecordin"  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  department  of 

Vital  STATISTK’S  in  lOl.^,  there  were  63,133  deaths  in  the 
Repuhli.c.  Some  of  the  diseases  that  jiroduce  annually  more  than 
1,000  deaths  are:  Malarial  fever,  dysentery,  consumption,  pneu¬ 
monia,  infantile  tetanus,  heart  disease,  hookworm  disease,  and 
typhoid  fever.  Some  diseases  producin"  annually  more  than  .")00 
deaths  are:  Acute  bronchitis,  "ri])])e,  menin"itis,  softening  of  brain, 
and  senile  decay.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the 

month  of  July  ami  the  smallest  number  in  February. - The  OHicial 

Gazette  of  Sei)temh('r  S  ])uhlishes  the  full  text  of  the  decree  regulat¬ 
ing  PEARL  FISHING  in  the  seas  of  the  Republic.  The  President 
has  named  Gen.  Tobias  Uribe  DIRECTOR  (H^NERAL  OF  POSTS 
AND  TELEGRAPHS,  and  Gen.  Pedro  M.  Guerra,  director  general 

of  mails. - During  the  year  11)1 .5,  D.SIS  TR.VVELERS  from  oversea 

entered  the  Rejmhlic  of  Venezuela  thi-ough  its  national  ])orts.  La 
Guaira,  Cristobal  Colon,  San  Antonia,  and  Maracaibo  recording  the 
greatest  junnher  of  entrances  in  the  ord(‘r  named.  — The  OHicial 
Gaz(‘tt('  of  August  31  ])uhlished  laws  on  16  MINING  titles  recently 
granted  by  theGovi'rmm'nt.  'Die  titles  are  for  15  gold  mines,  1  co])|)er 
mine,  and  1  chromate  of  iron  mim*.  This  increase  in  the  issuance  of 
mining  titles  shows  the  d(*veloj)ment  being  made  in  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country.  Tin*  whoh*  edition  of  tin*  OHicial  Gazette  of 
August  31  was  d<‘vot(*d  to  giving  the  full  text  of  the  NEW  CIVIL 
CODE  rec(‘ntly  ])assed  by  Congrc'ss  and  ])romulgated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  A  recent  executive'  decree  ])rovid(‘s  f(»r  tlie  construction  of  the 
GREAT  WESH'ERN  HIGHWAY  OF  VENEZUELA  from  Caracas 
to  San  ('ristohal,  traversing  the  State's  e»f  Miranda,  Aragua,  ('araheehee, 
Coje'eh's,  Peertugue'sa,  Zaimera,  anel  'I'ae-hira.  We)rk  has  he'gun  e*n 
the'  cemstructieu)  e»f  the'  ne'w  HIPPODROME  in  Caracas,  whie'h  will  he 
hee'.ate'el  em  the'  site'  e»f  the'  old  slaughte'iheuise'  anel  will  he'  one'  e>f  the 
imest  he'autiful  buildings  in  the  ca])itid.  It  will  have'  a  se'atinge-apae'ity 
e)f  12,000  pe'rseens  anel  the'  huildingwill  e-euitain  spe'cial  apartme'iits  feer 
e-afes.  elatie-e' halls,  targe't  she»e»ting,  e'te-.  H'he' pre'sieh'iit  e)f  the  State 
eif  Zulia  has  issue'd  a  eb'e-re'e*  provieling  fe>r  the'  e-emst rue-t ieen  eef  a 
HIGHM'AY  he'twe'e'H  Altagrae-ia  iinel  Guaruguarti,  wliie-h  will  e-eemu'ct 
rneere  cleese'ly  the  two  imjeeertant  State's  eef  Fale'e)n  and  Zulia. 
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